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satisfaction, “ Yes, but he did his work—he did it well 
—and it was a thoroughly good work to do.” 

The parents of T. W. Robertson, both father and 
grandfather, were lessees of provincial theatres; so that 
whatever his subsequent education, he at any rate re- 
ceived the most important of the whole series of in- 
struction and acquirements called by the general term of 
“ education,” viz. that which begins at the root. During 


fifty years Wilderspin endeavoured to make the world | 


understand the vital value of this, and the philanthropic 
Robert Owen, subsequently the founder of so many 
Infant Schools, tried to bring the system into use ; but 
with very limited success up to this day. We have no 
doubt that the degree of perfection to which Robertson 
brought the art of dramatic construction, as well as 
concise dialogue, was very much due to the continual 
lessons he received in childhood, while playing or loiter- 


ing upon the stage during rehearsals, and hearing as | 


well as observing the continual alterations, shifts, and 
changes in the position of the acted scenes, and the 
merciless but very necessary erasures. 
course, was the gift of nature, cultivated by long practice, 
schooled by failures, and tempered in the mingled fires 
of disappointment and of ever-dawning hope. 

Education of the usual scholastic sort was given to 
Robertson at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, and subsequently 
in Holland. After this it would appear that he took to the 
stage, under parental auspices; but we do not find that 
he made any marked impression. And this reminds us 


of having once seen him in his youthful days, in con-_ 


nexion with several other celebrities who have also 
passed away, a few words about whom will, we believe, 
be found interesting to many rcaders. 

Some twenty years ago Miss Sarah Flower, the 
gifted authoress of the tragedy of “Vivia Perpetua,” 
was to have a stage trial of the histrionic powers she 
so eminently possessed in private. Most of, her friends 
believed in her genius. Macready believed it, and 
gave her friendly advice and assistance; Leigh Hunt 


and W. J. Fox believed it ; the present writer, and others | 


believed it. So the lady went down, accompanied by 
several friends, on a visit to a merchant at Wis- 
beach, who was the proprietor of the theatre. The 
lessee and manager at that time was Mrs. Robertson, 
—the mother of the subject of this brief memoir. 


part selected by Miss Sarah Flower, for her first trial in | 
public, was Lady Macbeth, the other parts being made | 


up by a not particularly powerful company. J/acbeth 
was fairly personated by a professional gentleman whose 
name we forget (and we say this with regret, as he danced 
a capital sailor’s hornpipe in the after-piece) ; but the part 
of Donaldbain we think was played by a young man whom 
we heard was the son of Mrs. Robertson, evidently not 
much of an actor, and little expected to play the far 


more important part of an admired dramatist in London. | 


Two or three amateur friends assisted Miss Sarah Flower 
on the occasion. Her acting was an undoubted success ; 
but it was considered that she would as undoubtedly 
prove a failure in a large house, owing to a want of 
sufficient physique for great parts. Her early death only 
too clearly proved this. So the party somewhat sadly 


The rest, of | 


The | 
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| took leave of the kindly Mrs. Robertson and the modest 
young actor, her son, and returned to London’. 

Mr. Robertson adopted the stage as a profession, but 
had no success as an actor, often admitting to friends his 


—- 


| own imperfections. He was for a time prompter at 


the Lyceum, in 4848-49, during the management of 
Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews. Although a 
| very indifferent actor, he was acknowledged by all who 
knew him to be a very clever and, at times, a brilliant 
talker. We learn from a conversation recorded in a 
| provincial contemporary * that it was remarked of him by 
| one of his friends, in rather a cynical spirit, “ He talks 
| too well to write well.” This would seem to be only 
too true, as his many articles in various periodicals 
remained comparatively unnoticed. His experiences were 
curiously varied. At one time he was editor of the 
Mining Fournal; at another joint editor of the now 
defunct Glowworm (a theatrical evening paper). He 
_ was also “theatrical lounger” of the ///ustrated Times. 
All these labours were the work of an ordinary jour- 
nalist, poorly paid, doubtless, and creating for him no 
special reputation. Indeed, Robertson may be said to 
| have experienced six and thirty years’ vicissitudes ; in 
other words, he was, during that time, what is called an 
| unsuccessful man. 
What do we mean by “success”? To ninety-nine out 
| of a hundred people, if you sift their thoughts to the 
bottom, it is just one thing—money. 
the small balance will mean—honour, fame. The very few 
remaining—for “success” involves many things—will 
understand by it the achievement of the strongest desire 
of the heart or brain ; in brief, the attainment of the best 
results of the most passionate and prolonged efforts. 
_ Nobody seems to think of happiness; and herein we 
may see that human nature (in accordance with Hazlitt's 
theory in his “ Principles of Human Action”) is, so far, 
unintentionally and unconsciously disinterested. Poor 
| Tom Robertson went his way talking wittily, humorously, 
| and merrily, and rejoicing amidst all his failures ; being a 
success in himself wherever he went, as we gather from 
| more than one source. 
“From the day Society was produced” (continues the writer in the 
Northampton Mercury)“ the position of its author was established, 
| and the tide of fortune set in his favour. No man ever enjoyed 


| prosperity more, or bore it more kindly ; and then, just as all 
| seemed fair sailing before him, his health suddenly broke down, 


| and he has died at the early age of forty-two, after a very painful 
and lingering illness. . . . Mr. Robertson was thefirst to prove byde- 
| monstration that it is possible to make a brilliant pecuniary success 
| on the stage with dramas of real life, which do not depend for their 
run on sensational effects, or burlesque break-downs, or displays of 
| legs and dresses ; and for this he deserves the gratitude of all who 
have at heart the welfare of the British drama. Strangely enough, the 
last drama Mr. Robertson wrote—‘ War’—was the only one of his 
plays produced during the last few years which was an utter failure. 
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After a run of about a fortnight, it was withdrawn finally on the 
day before his death.” 


What, then, are we to think of the ever-worshipped god | 
called “ Success,” when we find a man so brilliant and | 


delightful, so full of all good spirits during the prolonged 
failure of six and thirty years, and who dies at the very 
summit of success, in the world's estimation, and its 
pecuniary fruits? Moreover, we must, as a painful duty, 
say another word about the utter failure of the last piece 
he produced, that failure being a sort of friendly warning 
blow of fate, and a just punishment for a step out of his 
right path into the sensational curse of the day. He 
seemed as if weary and satiated with success in the pure 
garden of Eden, and began to listen to the tempter. that 
whispers into all ears, so that he fancied he would like to 
try the polluted atmosphere of purposeless plots, feverish 
excitement, exaggerated characters, costly waste of 
scenery, costume, and decoration. It is deeply to be 
regretted that this one flaw should have occurred in a 
career of success so hardly earned and so thoroughly 
deserved as that of Thomas William Robertson. Let it 
be remembered only as a warning to others. But sup- 
pose this time-serving clap-trap had become popular ? It 
would be a curious speculation to think of Robertson 
altering his course, and the author of the charming play 
of “ Two Roses” stepping into his place—as, indeed, there 
is now little doubt of his doing. 
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| the greater part of what he wrote had but a passing 
| interest. Some of his sketches of theatrical celebrities 
were clever. He was, onthe whole, just in his criticisms, 
| notwithstanding his tendency to overlook faults. Robert- 
son wrote no book, properly so called, from which we 
could give quotations for the benefit of those of our 
| readers who only know him asa dramatist. The following 
| extracts, however, from his “ Introduction” to “ Artemus 
Ward's Lecture *,” are fair specimens of his prose style, 
and the substance of the first, being somewhat applicable 
to himself, will be read with peculiar interest :— 


“ Few tasks are more difficult or delicate than to write on the sub- 
ject of the works or character of a departed friend. The pen falters 
as the familiar face looks out of the paper. The mind is diverted from 
the thought of death as the memory recalls some happy epigram, 
It seems so strange that the hand that traced the jokes should be 


| cold, that the tongue that trolled out the good things should be 


silent, that the jokes and the good things should remain, and the 
man who made them should be gone for ever.”—p. 391. 


The following is, generally speaking, true enough, but, 


| bearing in mind what we have said of him, not true as 


| regards Robertson himself :— 


Robertson's earliest known dramatic composition was | 


entitled “A Night’s Adventure,” in two acts. It was 


brought out at the Olympic, under the management-of | 


William Farren, in August, 1851, but did not run for 
more than aweek. Ten years afterwards his farce, “ The 
Cantab,” was produced at the Strand. Three years more 
elapsed. In 1864 he made a decided “hit,” with his 
adaptation of “ David Garrick,” at the Haymarket ; and 
“Society,” produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre on 
the 11th November, 1865, established his popularity. 
This comedy was first performed at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, Liverpool, under the management of Mr. A. 


Henderson, on the preceding 8th of May, with only mode- | 


rate success. In London it ran for over 200 nights, until, 
indeed, “ Ours” was substituted for it in September, 1866. 
As it is not part of our purpose to give a detailed criti- 
cism of Robertson’s plays, the following list of them will 
enable the reader to form an idea of his industry during 
the last five years :—“ A Rapid Thaw,” produced at the 
St. James’s Theatre, a failure; “Caste,” April, 1867, 
at the Prince of Wales’s ; “ For Love,” at the Holborn, a 
failure ; “ Play,” February, 1868, at the Princeof Wales's ; 
“Shadow-Tree Shaft,” at the Princess’s, a failure ; 
“School,” January, 1869, at the Prince of Wales’s, ran 
381 nights; “Progress,” at the Globe,a failure ; “Dreams,” 
at the Gaiety, ran 96 nights ; “ Home,” an adaptation, at 
the Haymarket ; “M.P.,” April, 1870, ran nearly 200 
nights, at the Prince of Wales’s; “The Nightingale,” at the 
Adelphi, a failure; and “War,” brought out in January 
last, and withdrawn, after the fifteenth representation, 
on the very evening its author expired. 

We have spoken of Robertson’s contributions to various 
periodicals. Doubtless some enterprising publisher will 
collect and publish them in one or more volumes, though 








“ But a few weeks ago it was remarked to me that authors were a 
disappointing race to know, and I agreed with the remark; and I 
remember a lady once said to me that the personal appearance of 
poets seldom came up to their works. To this I replied, that after 
all, poets were but men, and that it was as unreasonable to expect 
that the late Sir Walter Scott could at all resemble a Gathering of the 
Clans as that the late Lord Macaulay should appear anything like 
the committal of the seven Bishops to the Tower. | told the lady 
that she was unfair to eminent men if she hoped that celebrated 
engineers would look like tubular bridges, or that Sir Edwin Land- 
seer would remind her of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’—- 
p. 332. 

We have fully acknowledged and declared the great 
service done to the stage of the present day by 
Robertson ; but while doing this it becomes necessary 
to point to the injury to literature 'which his system 
may very easily engender. He has led the way to 
the purification of the stage, as to subjects, character, 
plots, construction, general treatment, and conduct; 
but he has done nothing towards the revival of dramatic 
literature. On the contrary, we fear. We give no 
extracts from any of his scenes because it would be 
invidious to do so. Passages cannot be detached from 
the context ; they are not intended to be read; they are 
expressly and solely written for the stage. The colloquial 
poverty of the dialogue is lost in the delightful ease and 
graceful pointing of clever actors and actresses such as 
Robertson had under the admirable management of 
Miss Marie Wilton (who, by the way, impersonated 
Maud Hetherington in “Society,” taking a prominent 
part in each of his dramas produced at the Prince 
of Wales's). It has been said by certain actors, half 
in jest, half in earnest, that “the words” are a 
“necessary evil.” The conduct of Mr. Robertson's 
dialogue thoroughly illustrates the ironical suggestion. 
And it seems that he knew this, as he has only pub- 
lished one of his plays, viz. “Society,” notwithstanding 
their unprecedented popularity. But to turn over the 


3 The Complete works of Charles F. Browne, better known as 
Artemus Ward, London: J. C. Hotten. 
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pages is surprising; page after page being often made 
up of a dialogue in which the interlocutors have 
only one, two, or three words to utter quickly, while 
the eye is caught by half-lines and whole lines of 
italics, giving stage directions, and directions for the 
delivery. This is not dramatic literature. It eschews 
literature, and may lead many authors astray. Still, it 
is not clap-trap; it is not sensational rant; it is not 
mawkish nor equivocal sentiment ; it is never a gross and 
vulgar straining at effect ; and it is the converse—as we 
trust it will aid in its destruction—of vile and desecrating 
burlesque, and those other pieces which are equally 
an insult to the Fine Arts and to the human under- 
standing. For this great and good service all honour to 
the memory of Thomas William Robertson, 

Criticism for some years has dealt in a very kindly 
spirit with this author's plays, nor could they with justice 
have been treated otherwise. The only complaints that 
have any just grounds have been the barren style of his 
dialogues and a strong tendency to exhibit in the most 
favourable light what has been designated as “ swelldom.” 
As for the first of these objections, they are obviously 
but too well-founded; so also in some degree is the 
second. But when the subjects of a dramatist are taken 
from the actual characters of society as presented at the 
present day, he is surely not to be blamed for exhibiting 
the peculiarities he sees on all sides, even if he places 
them in the most amiable light, supposing that amiability 
to be consistent with many such characters. Perhaps 
there is too much of the “aw-haw” style, and too 
much of the insolent round glass stuck in one eye (it is 
so fine and elegant to seem half blind!); but if we 
compare the author’s too-pleasing portraiture of these 
follies with the ridiculous, the vulgar, or the licentious 
heroines of so many other plays of the period, there is 
surely ample reason for passing lightly over the foibles 
of an author in whose productions there is so much 
healthy amusement, so much good taste, so much 
modesty and refinement, and so much good feeling. 

The only one of Robertson’s plays which he published 
is dedicated in kindly words of characteristic simplicity 
to the author’s “dear friend,’ Tom Hood, whom we 
believe to be literary executor. 

{Our portrait of T. W. Robertson has been specially 
engraved from a photograph taken in 1870 by Mr. Charles 
Watkins, of Chancery-lane, and several personal friends 
of Robertson testify to its fidelity as a likeness. ] 
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THE FORTIFICATION OF LONDON. 





Rey before the Koman period was a dun, or 
Celtic hill-fortress. Sir W. Tite thinks that the 


Koman wall dates from the second century of our era. It 
consisted below of small rough flints, to the height of 
1 foot 6 inches ; then more than four feet of rough Kentish 
rag-stone, two courses of large bricks, more rag-stone, and 
tiles, making a height of about 22 feet, and the towers 40 
feet. Thereare largeremainsin the churchyard of St. Giles’, | 


Cripplegate. 
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of this wall, which, according to Stow, was two miles 
and one furlong in circuit. — wall extended along 








It is unnecessary for us to follow the course | 





the banks of the Thames. Portions of the wall have been 
discovered in Upper Thames-street nine feet below the 
level of the present street. In 1841 the Blackwall Rail- 
way cut through Roman remains of the great wall. 

Mr. W. H. Black considers Londinium was not a 
colonia, but an ofpidum surrounded by walls ; that the 
JSorum, or market-place, was in Cheap, from which the prin- 
cipal roads diverged. The enclosure was semi-circular in 
form, and about 370 acres in extent. When the Con- 
queror wished to command the city by a fortress, he at first 
made a deep ditch and strong palisade, the masonry not 
being commenced till about thirteen years after his coro- 
nation. Sir F. Palgrave observes that William, in set- 
tling the jurisdiction of the new fortress, respected the 
limits of the city. Only the smaller half of the enclosure 
was in the line of the old wa!!. The Normans repaired 
the old walls, and an interesting example of their work 
was, in 1864, discovered in Cooper's Row, consisting of a 
Norman wall on Roman foundations, pierced for archers. 
This may have been done as late as the time of John, 


when the barons arrived at Aldgate ; for we are told they ° 


soon afterwards restored the walls, which had become 
ruinous. Fitz-Stephen, at the close of the twelfth century, 
describes the wall as both thick and high, with seven 
double gates. He says that the tides had carried away 
the wall on the south. At various times during the 
medizval period we find the walls being restored. This 
was done by Henry IIL. in 1257. So also, in 1282, i310, 
and in 1477, Ralph Joscelyne, the mayor, caused extensive 
repairs to be made to walls and gates, assisted by the 
companies and wealthy citizens. The city gates, except 
Temple Bar, were taken down in 1760—1762. 

In the Civil War London sympathized with the Parlia- 
ment. Prince Rupert, in November, 1642, attempted to 


surprise the city, but was repulsed, and the citizens deter- _ 


mined to fortify it. The ends of the streets were fortified 
with breastworks, the city wall repaired, and an earthen 
rampart, flanked with bastions, surrounded the whole 
city, including Southwark. In 1643 three forts were 
erected in Tyburn Road. In Dr. Nash’s “ Notes” we are 
told that in the formation of the earthworks women, 
including ladies of rank and fortune, not only encouraged 
the men, but worked with their own hands. Butler, in 
his “ Hudibras,” says,— 
“From ladies down to oyster-wenches 
Labour’d like pioneers in trenches.” 


These fortifications are described by Maitland in his 
“ History,” and a plan is given in Knight's “ London” 
(ii. 104). 

There is a very able article in the February number 
of Macmillan, advocating the fortification of London. 
People are too apt to laugh at the idea of such a vast 
city being sufficiently fortified to resist a force armed 
with the terrible artillery of the nineteenth century. Paris 
has ten times in her history owed her safety to her walls, 
and her detached forts have kept the Prussians at bay for 
four months. The writer points out, therefore, that in 
modern war the capital of the state must be fortified, if 














the state is to make a successful resistance. It has been 
well said of Paris,— 

“If in 1814 she had been fortified, the destinies of the world 
would have been altered. If in 1805 Vienna had been fortified, the 
battle of Ulm would not have decided the war. If in 1806 Berlin 
had been fortified, the army routed at Jena might have rallied there 
till Russia could have come up. If in 1808 Madrid had. been 
fortified, Napoleon, after the action of Somosierra, could not have 
entered it, leaving the English army in his rear at Salamanca.” 


Pitt was very anxious to fortify London in 1803. 
said,— 

“Tt is in vain to say you should not fortify London because our 
ancestors did not fortify it, unless you can show that they were in 
the same position that we are. We might as well be told, that 
because our ancestors fought with arrows and lances we ought to 
use them now, and consider shields and corslets as affording a secure 
defence against musketry and artillery. . . . It will not, I admit, 
make a difference between the conquest and independence of the 
country, for that will not depend on one or ten battles; but it 
makes a difference between the loss of thousands of lives, with 
misery, havoc, and desolation spread over the country, on the one 
hand, or the confounding the efforts and chastising the insolence of 
the enemy on the other.” 


Like the French, we have been resting on our oars, and 
have been content to plume ourselves on our former mili- 
tary and naval prestige. We have accustomed ourselves 
to sing “ Rule Britannia,” and echo the sentiments con- 
tained in the following lines of Shakspere :-— 


“ This fortress, built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands.” 


But we were without doubt within an ace of invasion in 
1805, when Napoleon was prepared, and his admiral had 
decoyed Nelson and his fleet to the West Indies. It is 
not pleasant to think of our position now, for our narrow 
strip of silver sea is not so easy to defend as it first 
appears, and if by any means our fleet were dispersed 
and London seized, the country would be at the mercy 
of a foreign power ; for London is England as much, or 
more, than Paris is France. Our only arsenal is at Wool- 
wich, and in what part of the country could we make up 
for the seizure of our military stores ? 

If we look at Paris, we shall see a system of fortification 
suitable for London, viz. a line of detached forts, which 
could sweep the surrounding country with powerful 
artillery, and so prevent the approach of a hostile force. 
This is the system advocated by the writer in Macmillan, 
and he proposes “a circle of forts, following a line begin- 
ning at Erith, in advance of Woolwich, and passing by 
Bexley, Bromley, Addington, Croydon, Ewell, and 
Maldon, to Richmond on the Thames. A glance at a 
map will show approximately the line that these forts 
should follow. From Richmond the circle would be con- 
tinued vi@ Hounslow, Southall, Harrow, Barnet, and 
Enfield, to Buckhurst Hill, Hainault Forest, Romford, 
and Rainham, to the Thames. This line will embrace all 
the more important railway junctions, and a railway, fol- 
lowing pretty nearly this line, should be constructed as a 
Portion of this scheme.” 
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Each fort would require a garrison of 1000 men, and 
these would easily be found in the militia and volunteer 
corps. But how about the cost? Our author makes it 
come to 8,560,000/., including sites for forty forts, 
1,500,000/, ; their cost, at 60,000/. each, 2,400,000/. ; and 
fifty-six miles of railway, at 30,000/. a mile, 1,680,000/. 
lhis represents an annual outlay, for a limited number of 
years, of 342,400/, or one farthing in the pound income- 
tax. We leave our readers to judge whether the vast 
wealth of London is worth such an insurance. 


o-——_- 
DEATH IN THE COAL-SCUTTLE. 


HEN Dr. Tyndall explains to us the wonders that 

exist in a few invisible particles of common dust, 

and Professor Huxley describes the protoplasm, or phy- 
sical basis of life, beneath the stinging hair of the hedge- 
nettle, we cannot be accused of extravagance of speech 
in saying that one of the most important aids to great 
results of science, and to our vast wealth and increasing 
power and commerce, is typically placed before us in the 
contents of the scuttle at our fireside, to which, just now, 
we make such frequent applications. Very valuable to 
us, no doubt, are the gold-mines of Australia, but to 
exchange for them our mines of coa/ would be little short 
of national ruin, both in operations of peace and of war ; 
and this being so, what are we to think of any system, or 
want of system, during so many years—in fact, ever since 
the great deep-sinking works of our coal-mines—in con- 
sequence of which there has been an annual waste of 


_ hundreds of men’s lives, and from causes, in most cases, 


clearly not beyond human control? Accounts of these 
dreadful accidents and losses, with the accompanying 
bereavement and distress of widows and children, have 
been regularly made known by the public journals ; and 
have been quietly, and if not unsympathizingly read, at 
least read without any definite attemptsat prevention. The 
Home Secretary has admitted, in his place in the House, 
that the death-rate in collieries at the present time 
amounts to 1000 per annum, but adds, by way of a comfort- 
ing thought, that, in consequence of inspectors having lat- 
terly been employed, the number was greatly reduced, as 
the deaths had been 1500 before the present system of 
inspectorship. Now, therefore, the death-rate is on/ya thou- 
sand men every year. Well might Lord Elcho say, in the 
debate last year, that such a system was a farce. And then 
the public, to whom all this is regularly made known—is 
that public cruel ? Certainly not. Is itapathetic? By no 
means. The accounts of these horrible accidents, with 
all their miserable results, are read with great commisera- 
tion all over the country. But the imagination and the 
sympathies require concentration. Numbers and quan- 
tities confuse the feelings even more than the mind. 
Employing one of his subtle paradoxes, Hazlitt used to 
say, with reference to art, whether the dramatic art or 
painting, that “a part is greater than the whole.” In 
like manner, the special, graphic, and minute delineation 
of a single murder, or other violent death, will take a more 
complete hold of the imagination and the emotions than 
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any accounts of the wholesale destruction of human life 
in battles, conflagrations, earthquakes, floods, or colliery 
accidents. The public is not to be blamed ; but the 
mining managers and overseers are often much to be 
blamed for want of due care and attention. It came out 
in the evidence on the Ferndale explosion that one of the 
men had given due warning, in the proper quarter, of 
imminent danger, and the warning being neglected, an 
explosion took place by which one hundred lives 
were sacrificed. The men themselves are also to be 
blamed, in many cases, for that recklessness or insensi- 
bility which is commonly induced by the constant pre- 
sence of danger, as witnessed among old soldiers and 
sailors, those who dwell at the foot of volcanoes, among 
petroleum wells, or other combustible works,—with the 
single exception of the gunpowder mills, where every 
body is careful, the supervision admirable and unremitting 
for a moment, and where accidents consequently are so 
very rare. 

In his speech, on moving the second reading of the 
Miners’ Preservation Bill last year, Mr. Bruce stated that 
the quantity of coal raised every year (meaning in the 


United Kingdom) amounted to the enormous quantity of 


105,000,000 tons each year, and that the number of our 
coal-mines was 350,000. Here, then, we have before us, not 
merely a great army of men, but seven great armies, each 
of 50,000 men, who are constantly exposing their lives to 
imminent dangers for the sustentation, by warmth, cookery 
and general comforts, of the lives of the whole country ; 
for the maintenance and increase of our enormous manu- 
facturing power ; for the advantage of our navalandgeneral 
maritime supremacy ; and for so many of the operations 
of progressive science. Can it be doubted for one instant 
whether these great masses of most valuable and indus- 
trious men should or should not receive every possible 
consideration from the legislature of their country ? And 
this brings us to the examination of how far the Govern- 
ment deserves to be blamed for much of the loss of life 
that has occurred, is still occurring, and is at this very day 
and hour in continual danger of occurring. 

Mr. Bruce has expressed a fear that whatever measures 
may be instituted, losses of life will occur, and in support 
of this by no means cheering opinion, he states that in 
every thousand accidents, four hundred of them are 
attributable to the falling of roofs and the shipment of 
coals. Surely the first of these must be, in most instances, 
owing to the want of knowledge, due inspection, or apathy 
of the inspectors, superintendents, and overseers, or other 
underground managers and officers? In the second case, 
it must equally be attributable, in most instances, to 
those foremen, or others, who superintend and direct the 
shipments. 
reckless, and generally ignorant, may be true; but is this 
any adequate reason for leaving them to be crushed ? 
About one-fifth of the accidents, it seems, occur in the 
shafts. The same question arises, for these might gene- 
rally be prevented. As to the two hundred deaths in one 
thousand which Mr. Bruce informs us take place from 
explosions, we must again declare our disbelief in so 
dreadful a necessity. Those explosions only which occur 
suddenly and without any previous warning, in short, 
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That the miners are very careless, often | 
| . . . . 
_ proprietor, and considers that a sensible and reliable, prac 


| 





those accidents only which no human foresight could 
prevent, ought*to be accepted as the melancholy neces. 
sity, the dreadful “chance of war” which attends these 
avocations. If the miners are ignorant, the greater need 
for the efforts of those who possess knowledge ; if they 
are careless, the greater need, as with children, that a 
paternal government should care for and set some 
adequate watch over their valuable lives. 

Touching the inspectorship, as at present constituted: it 
is worse than none, because misleading, being altogether a 
misnomer. The Home Secretary said, “They did not 
profess to go down the mines.” This appears to have 
been said quite gravely and innocently. Did the mine 
inspectors bring telescopes with them, of new and special 
powers, whereby they could examine a mine from the 
surface? The Home Secretary added, with equal 
naivete, that the inspectors only went down a mine “after 
an accident had happened.” This shows how very useful 
these gentlemen have been. Lord Elcho very properly 
proposed that their title should at once be changed, and 
that they should be called “accident inquirers,” which 
designation was improved upon by Viscount Milton, 
who proposed that they should be called “fost-mortem 
inspectors.” 

Again, as to the dozen of inspectors so-called, what 
efficiency could they possibly exercise over coal-mines 
numbering above three thousand two hundred, all distinct 
mines? Nor do those members meet the real difficulty 
who propose a great increase in the number of inspectors, 
all of whom are to make examination of the mines at 
regular intervals. The best inspection would be that 
which was made by thoroughly competent and active 
gentlemen, who came down upon mining works at irre- 
gular and most unexpected seasons. The Bill which Mr. 
Bruce brought in on Monday fortnight (February 13th) 
is still very defective. He means well, but does not go far 
enough in his “regulations.” On the vital question of 
ventilation he prevaricates ; in the rules for the employ- 
ment of children he leaves openings for evasion and 
abuse ; and he hesitates to establish the very necessary 
regulation that inspectors of mines ought to pass through 
a preliminary examination. What time and difficulty it 


| takes to make any obviously good thing pass into 
| law! We shall not lose sight of this important Bill. 





The Government evidently seems disposed to rely 
too much upon the present system, because it has 
effected a great reduction in the number of deaths among 
the miners ; but 1000 deaths a year still occur. Thereis 
also likely to be some contest, when the Bill goes into 
committee, between those who adopt the views of Dr. 
Lyon Playfair as to scientific inspectors, and those who 
think with Mr. G. Elliot, who is himself a large colliery 


tical miner would make the best inspector. We afe 
inclined to agree with the latter as to all matters of a 
practical kind; not absolutely requiring some scientific 
knowledge ; so that the truth lying between, it is evident 
that the practical working miner should add to his know- 
ledge and experience whatever class or degree of science 
may be needed, in order to constitute him a thoroughly 
competent inspector. 
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During the commission of “ Inquiry into the employ- Their course, and onward bear their hostile darts. 
ment of children and young persons in mines and manv- | Then diff'rent traverses on various grounds 
factories,” of which Earl Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley) | And diffrent counter traverses they form.” 
was at the head, many dreadful facts were brought to | 
light. Some of these were quoted recently by the 
Times, from the reports and evidence of Mr. R. H. 
Horne, who had descended various mines, having 
been appointed one of the assistant commissioners. The 
ridiculous carelessness of the men may be illustrated by ; 
the fact that one of them, observing that a miner ounesinn oe yp - am Pnerths se er I,, port 
Tite Reees, JAA, ct ahead. ons | 936, is also mentioned as the originator of these pastimes. 

, I as good a light as usual, But perhaps the most authentic mention of a tournament 


went to accompany him with a lighted candle in his | :_ - . . , : . 7 
oa) 5 | is im the “ Chronicon Turoneuse” of St. Martin of Tours, 


hand; and the shameful carelessness ins s os es . ons 
overseers was fully alte oe Sean sew fatal ee their invention-to Geofitey de Frisll, ancestor 
accidents resulting from want of ventilation, want of | ~ xr Counts of Asgon, & oom. _ Geofirey of Britanay 
proper machinery, and the general bad order or insuffi- : Tr killed = a pean ergepeny in — ye ow 
ciency of the working gear. The very same state of he ee ietriedigee ptr wperi-n-ed rr i ee = 
things continues, notwithstanding all the efforts of Lord on . feos we stepnen. Knights fe — - oe ae 
Shaftesbury and other philanthropic and energetic men. rg ee poe TE o aes nd =a Teal age er 
True, as the Home Secretary says, there has been some roa me 9] —¢ ceinatts “tau teaaa bem Fre bo 
improvement of late years, and a consequent diminution — rugaaen, a saan —— — nese’ A cardh one 
of the annual death-rate by five hundred human beings - tae part te those in France: RAGS t Ger sae 
kg apa yo eg r souiiet an leaks superiority their practice in tournaments gave the French, 
; Fine , S. and he accordingly encouraged them in this country 
will not permit the annual waste of a thousand lives to tn of B elon 6 ave “Afr 0 t f Ki Y. 
continue among one of the most useful, the most valuable, | oe oy En 71 ~ ng a — ey " idin 
nay, the most indispensable classes of our community ? ee ees eee bec — Sani 
tournaments, for which purpose many knights met be- 
| tween Thetford and St. Edmund’s Bury, but the abbot 
| forbade them. They, however, in spite of the abbot, 
TOURNAMENTS. | fulfilled their desire.” At this time the Church pro- 
eunsislhipat hibited knights from engaging in them on pain of ex- 
communication, and denied Christian burial to those 
who lost their lives in the contests*. In 1220 Pandulph, 
the Papal legate, forbade a tournament in England under 
| pain for the forfeiture of goods, and of excommunication *. 
But at a later period the spirit of the age was so much 
in favour of these displays, that the Church was com- 
tions of antiquity | pelled to a great extent to withdraw her opposition. 
had martial games | .. Richard I. imposed a tax on those who entered the 
= partaking aie op | lists as combatants, twenty marks for an earl, ten for a 
5 fees of this charac- | baron, and four or two for other knights, according to 
‘eee 8 6The ancient | their degree. All foreigners were excluded, and the 
Dersinns sre said | tournaments were restricted to five localities _between 
Feo have held such | Sarum and Wilton, Warwick and Kenilworth, Stamford 
exercises with lists | #24 Wallingford, Brakeley and Mixeberg, and between 
marked out and | Blie and Tykehill. Fitzstephen, in his picture of Eng- 
galleries for the fair | land in the twelfth century, tells us that every Sunday 
sex. The Greeks | in Lent crowds of young Londoners, mounted on war- 
are believed to have | horses, rode into the fields with shields and headless 
copied from them, | lances, and went through a variety of warlike exercises. 
and afterwards the Young noblemen from the court joined, and all divided 
Romans. We have | into companies and encountered, tilting against each 
Virgil's description other. This is very like the Troy game of Virgil. Prince 
ofthe Ludus Treia. | Edward, son of Henry III, accompanied eighty new 
or Troy game (AEn. v. 545—602), performed on oe | knights his father had made to a tournament on the 
back by the Roman youth in the presence of their Continent. At this time a court of honour was established 


Parents and friends. Each carried two little spears, 


But we must come still later to find the counterpart of 
the tournament (French fourner, to turn round). The 
earliest on record was held in 842, at the interview be- 
tween Louis of Germany and his brother, Charles the 
Bald, at Strasburg’. Muster says the first was held at 


a o—— a 


UCH _ uncertainty 
exists as to the first | 
time these warlike 
exercises took place. 
It is probable that 
almost all the na- 





headed with iron :— 1 Du Cange, “De POrigine et de Usage des Tournois,” at the 
“They equally divide end of his edition of Joinville. 
, ce ie thogpes may . 2 As early as 1136 the Lateran Council published an aiticle 
lhe three commanders open their brigades ouninat hams 
aga > 


In sep’rate bodies ; straight recall'd, they wheel, 3 Rymer, i. 162 
, i. 162. 
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to judge disputes arising in the lists. Besides the prince 
the members were Edmund, Earl of Lancaster ; William 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke ; Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester; and the Earl of Lincoln. We find at this 
time that combatants were liable to be fe/ted by the 
stones and slings of the spectators, at least those of the 
lower orders. 
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worth, This festival was used for the last time by 


| Edward III. 


In 1251 a tournament was held at Rochester between | 


Englishmen and foreigners, in which the latter were 
beaten. In the succeeding year Henry III., disliking 


probably large assemblies of his powerful vassals, forbade | 


tournaments. A tourney in 1274 was called “La petite 
Bataille de Chalons,” and arose in this manner :—Edward 


I., returning from the Holy Land, was invited by the | 


Count of Chalons in 1274 to come to a tournament. 


The count had 2000 knights, and the king about | 


1000. The count attempted to drag the king from his 
horse by throwing his arms round him, but Edward, 


spurring forward, carried the count out of his saddle. | 
The count’s knights began to fight in earnest, but were | 


routed by Edward's archers. 

Mr. Hewitt, in his “ Ancient Armour,” states that in 
the roll of purchases made for the tournament of Windsor 
Park, July g, 1278, the body-armour of Walter de Sancto 
Martino cost seven shillings, that of the Earl of Lincoln 
14. 13s. 4d. Armour at this tournament was provided 
for thirty-eight knights, of these twelve was styled 
“ digniores,” and wore gilded helms, the remainder silver 
only. Little bells were added to the equipment, and 
the surcoats of four earls present were of Cendal silk. 
Each helm and each horse had a crest made of calf-skin. 
The shields were of wood, costing 5d., and the helms of 
leather 4d. in their crude state, but with gold 1s., and 
with silver 8¢. The swords were made of whalebone 
and parchment, and the sum total for these equipments, 
including carriage, was 80/. 115. 8d. These details are 
interesting. 

Matthew Paris, in describing a variety of the tourna- 
ment called the “Round Table,” held at Wallenden in 
1252, says that “two knights of great valour and renown, 
Arnold de Montigny and Roger de Lemburn, came forth 
completely armed after the manner of knights, mounted 
on choice and handsome horses. And as they rushed 
onward to encounter with their lances, Roger aimed his 
weapon, the point of which was not blunted as it ought 
to have been, so that it entered under the helm of Arnold 
and pierced his throat, for he was unarmed in that part 
of his body, being without a collar.” Montigny expired 
directly, and “those who had come thither in joy and 
gladness, separated on a sudden amid grief and lamenta- 
tion, Le Lemburn at once making a vow to assume the 
cross, and undertake a pilgrimage for the release of the 
soul of Arnold.” At these entertainments it is probable 
that a certain number of knights represented King 
Arthur and his band of warriors‘. In 1280 Earl Roger 
de Mortimer held a Round Table at his castle of Kenil- 


* The well-known Round Table at Winchester, though not more 
ancient than the sixteenth century, is probably a copy of an ancient 
one formerly there. We gave an illustration of a 14th century 
Round Table at p. 280. 


| with the axe.” 


A joust® was where only two combatants contended, 
In a joute a plaisance lances were blunted, and swords 
used with the edge only. In a joute a loutrance sharp 
weapons were used in earnest. Mr. James, in his “ Essay 
on Chivalry,” points out that the latter was in fact a 
duel, and only differed from the trial by battle in being 
voluntary, while the other was enforced by law. When 
a certain number of knights fixed their shields and tents 
in a particular place, and announced their intention of 
defending it against all comers, the act was called a 
passage of arms, or fas d’armes. Different countries had 
different modes of jousting: there was the Italian, 
German, and French method. In the latter a foot- 
encounter preceded the mounted contest. Champions 
were sometimes tied on their saddles. In 1381, on the 
occasion of a feat-of-arms in Britanny, the Sire de 
Puisance challenged the Seigneur de Vertaing to “three 
strokes of the lance, three strokes of the sword, and three 
A kind of joust was called the Espinette, 
According to the Chronicle of Flanders, “ Jehan Bernier 
in 1339 went to joust at the Espinette at Lille, taking 
with him four damsels. And he was led into the lists by 


| two of the damsels by two golden cords, and the other 


two carrying eacha lance. And the king of the Espinette 
this year was Pierre de Courtray, who bore sable, three 


| golden eagles, with two heads and red beaks and feet.” 





Edward III. held a tournament at Dartford in 1330, 
and in 1344 that monarch proclaimed that he intended 
to revive the Round Table of King Arthur, inviting 
foreign knights to attend at Windsor Castle. Philip de 
Valois would not allow his knights to attend, and pro- 
claimed a Round Table at Paris. It is said that because 
his festival was thus diminished, Edward established the 
Order of the Garter, admitting twenty-six English and 
Gascon knights into it. Sir Walter Scott thinks that 
the famous motto applies to the misrepresentation which 
the French monarch might throw out respecting the 
order. He is said at this time to have erected a table 
200 feet in diameter, maintained at a weekly expense of 
100/.; this expenditure was afterwards reduced to 204. 
on account of the French wars. Jousts were held in 
Smithfield by Edward III. in 1357, at which the kings 
of France and Scotland, and many of the noble prisoners 
taken at Poitiers were present. Here Alice Pierre pre- 
sided as “lady of the sun” over the seven days’ chivalric 
sports. At the “great justing” held here by Richard 
II. in 1390 was “given first the badge of the White 
Hart, with golden chains and crowns ;” and six years 
after the same monarch celebrated his marriage by three 
days’ tournament. 

The one clear space on old London Bridge was re- 
served for tournaments. On St. George’s Day, 1399 
John de Wells, the English ambassador in Scotland, was 
challenged by a Scottish knight, David Lindsay, Earl of 
Crawford. , Hector Boece thus describes the combat :— 

“The signal being given, tearing their barbed horses with their 

5 The term joust or jouste is probably derived from French 
Jouster, to jostle. 











spurs, they rushed hastily together with a mighty force, and with 
square-ground spears, to the conflict. Neither party was moved by 
the vehement impulse and breaking of the spears; so that the 
common people affected to cry out that David was bound to the 
saddle of his horse, contrary to the law of arms, because he sat 
unmoved amidst the splintering of the lances on his helmet and 
visage. When Earl David heard this he presently leaped off his 
charger, and then as quickly vaulted again upon his back without 
any assistance ; and, taking a second hasty course, the spears were 
asecond time shivered by the shock, through their burning desire 
to conquer. And now a third time were these valorous enemies 
stretched out and running together ; but then the English knight 
was cast down breathless to the earth, with great sounds of mourn- 
ing from his countrymen that ke was killed. Earl David, when 
victory appeared, hastened to leap suddenly to the ground,—for he 
had fought without anger, and but for glory, that he might show 
himself to be the strongest of the champions,—and casting himself 
upon Lord Wells, tenderly embraced him till he revived, and the 
surgeon came to attend him. Nor after this did he omit one day 
to visit him in the gentlest manner during his sickness, even like the 
most courteous companion. He remained in England three months 
by the king’s desire, and there was not one person of nobility who 
was not well affected towards him °.” 


Having described the historical sequence of tournaments, 
we will now consider the conditions under which they 
took place. Before a grand tournament was held heralds 
were sent out by the person giving the entertainment, 
and went from court to court and castle to castle pro- 
claiming it. Sir Tristram, in Malory’s “ History of King 
Arthur,” “met with pursevants, and they told him that 
there was made a great cry of a tournament between 
King Carados of Scotland and the King of Northgales, 
and either should just against other at the Castle of 
Maidens. And these pursevants sought all the country 
for the good knights, and in especial King Carados let 
seek for Sir Launcelot, and the King of Northgales let 
seek for Sir Tristram.” Previous to the meeting the 
shields of the various knights were for several days 
exposed to view. Complaints could then be made 
against any who were unworthy to attend. A knight was 
often required to bring an armourer with tools, and two 
servants on horseback and six on foot. 
knight had to satisfy the heralds that he was a “ gentle- 
man of name and arms.” Raised galleries round the 
field accommodated the ladies, who animated the knights 
with their presence. Banners and scutcheons of arms, 
silk, and cloth of gold ornamented the lists. Squires, 
heralds, minstrels,and pages assumed their gayest apparel, 
and the whole formed a magnificent display of medieval 
wealth and beauty. Strutt, in his “ Sports and Pastimes,” 
quoting from Harl. MSS. 69, states that the champions 
of both parties were to range themselves by the side of 
his banner, and two cords were stretched between them, 
and remain in that position till it shall please the speakers 
to command the commencement. The combatants, 
according to this authority, were to be armed each with 
a pointless sword having the edges rebated, and with a 
baston or truncheon hanging from their saddles, and they 
might use either the one or the other. The order ployer 
ws baniers was the signal that the tournament was over. 
Mr. Strutt thinks that combatants appealed to heaven 
before commencing, in proof of their having no charm to 
Protect them. In the reign of Henry V. Parliament 


® Book of Days, ii. 158. 
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enacted a statute respecting tournaments, and in this it is 
stated that the combatants who bore lances should be 
armed with breastplates, thigh-pieces, shoulder-pieces, 
and bacinets without any kind of armour. Those who 
came as spectators on horseback were strictly forbidden 
to be armed with any other armour, or bear any 
offensive weapons. We may here remark that in writings 
on the subject confusion generally arises between jousts 
and tournaments. ‘The latter, in fact, were often a series 
of jousts, and a tournament might consist of such en- 
counters, interspersed with general engagements. Various 
tricks were resorted to, in order to gain an advan- 
tage in the encounter. Froissart tells us of Reynaud de 
Roy, tilting with John de Holland, fastening his helmet 
so slightly on his head that it gave way with every stroke 
John gave it. This was not considered contrary to the 
rules of jousting. When a knight was unhorsed or lost 
his stirrup, he had to retire from the lists. It is difficult 
to form a-sufficiently high estimate of the importance of 
the favour of the fair sex in these exercises. “Woman 
is of such nature that she makes the coward bold’,” says 
a little poem of the thirteenth century. To the influence 
of women on feudal society we owe the words courtesy 
and chivalry. Love was indeed the ruling spirit of the 
age, and though there must have been a great deal of 
affectation in the exaggerated form we frequently meet 
with it, still it threw a great deal of refinement over a 
comparatively rude age. A knight would hardly think 
of entering the lists without some token from his lady— 
a glove, jewel, or embroidered sleeve. In the romance of 
“ Perceforest ” the ladies at a tournament had so stripped 
themselves of their ornaments that they were nearly all 
bareheaded, and their robes were sleeveless. Mr. Wright, 
in his “Womankind in Western Europe,” gives a story 
from an early fadliau, composed by a frouvére named 
Pierre Danfol, of a knight’s lady who despised her hus- 
band because he wasa coward. Three knights aspired to 


Each strange | her love, and on the eve of a tournament she sent them 


her chemise, stating she would love the one who would 
enter the combat with only his helmet, chausses de fer, 
shield, and sword, and her gift over all. The two elder 
declined, but the youngest accepted, and came out covered 
with wounds. He sent the chemise covered with blood 
to the lady, who wore it over her rich dress, at his request, 
at a grand banquet in the presence of her husband. 

At the great tournament of Paris in 1389, given by 
Charles VI., on the second day the knights who were to 
contend were conducted to the field by twenty-two 
damoiselles. The monk of St. Denis, who describes this 
tournament, says the ladies met after supper each day, 
and adjudged the prize of valour. The prize was gene- 
rally in the form of a crown, and called the chapelet 
a’honneur. In one of the tournaments mentioned in 
“King Arthur” it was “a jerfawcon and a white steed 
trapped with cloth of gold;” in another, the successful 
knight was to have a circlet of gold, which he was to give 
to the fairest lady present. In all cases the knight 


7 “Fame sit est de tel nature 
Qu’ele fet les coars hardis.” 


(Jabinal’s “ Jongleurs et Trouvéres.”) 
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appears to have been allowed to kiss “the queen of 
beauty” who gave the prize. John Tiploft, Earl of Wor- 
cester, in 1467 framed some statutes for the regulation of 
tournaments, concluding thus :—“ Reserving always to 
the queene’s highness and the ladyes there present the 
attribution and gift of the prize after the manner and 
forme accustomed.” If a knight conducted himself with 
impropriety he was expelled the lists, unless he could 
succeed in gaining the intercession of the ladies for him. 
Sometimes a lady offered herself as the prizeof the tourna- 
ment. This was the case with Melette Fitz Warine. 
Her uncle proclaimed a tournament, and offered her, with 
the manor of Whittington as the prize, at her request. 
The fortunate knight who won her was Guarin de Metz. 

Chaucer, in his “ Knight’s Tale,” gives a good descrip- 
tion of a tournament, and we need hardly refer to Sir 
Walter Scott’s masterly description of that at Ashby in 
his romance of Ivanhoe *.” Here is a description of a 
tournament from Malory’s “King Arthur.” Sir Laun- 
celot was riding on his way, and “ he saw a fair plain, and 
beside that plain stood a fair castle, and before that castle 
were many pavilions of silk, and of divers hues ; and he 
seemed that he saw there 500 knights riding on horse- 
back, and there were two parties. They that were of the 
castle were all in black ; their horses and their trappours 
black; and they that were without were all upon 
white horses with white trappours. And every each 
hurled to other, whereof Sir Launcelot marvelled greatly. 
And at the last he thought that they of the castle were 
put to the worst; and then thought Sir Launcelot for to 
help the weaker part in increasing of his chivalry. And 
so Sir Launcelot thrust in among the parties of the castle, 
and smote down a knight, both horse and man, to the 
earth, and then he rushed here and there, and did mar- 
vellous deeds of arms, but always the white knight held 
the right about Sir Launcelot for to weary him and win 
him. And at the last, as a man may not ever endure, 
Sir L. waxed so faint of fighting, and was so weary of 
great deeds, that he might not lift up his arms for to give 
one stroke *.” 

Many knights-errant wandered up and down the 
country, attending tournaments, and living on the proceeds 
of the sale or ransom of the knight’s armour and horses, 
which belonged to the victor. They might well call their 
sword the gagne-pain, or bread-winner. In Barbazan’s 
“ Fabliaux ” (iii. 410) a knight of this class is described : 


“ Lands nor vineyards had he none, 
Justs and war his living won ; 
Well on horseback could he prance, 
Boldly could he break a lance, 





8 For more detailed descriptions of tournaments see Favyn’s 
“Theatre of Humour and Knighthood,” 1623 ; Menestrier’s “ Traité 
des Tournois, &c.,” Lyons, 1669; Von Lowhen’s “Analysis of 
Nobility, and its Origin,” 1754 ; Strutt’s “Sports and Pastimes ;” 
Scott’s “ Essay on Chivalry,” Misc. Prose Works ; James’ “ Histo 
of Chivalry,” &c. The tilting-ground still remains at Carisbroo 


Castle, and also at Gawsworth. 

9 Perhaps the most interesting treatise on the laws of the tourna- 
ment is the “Traité des Tournois,” c. 1450 of King René (born 
1408, and Duke of Anjou 1434). His subjects called him ¢he Good, 
and he was a great patron of chivalry. 





Well he khtew each warlike use, 
But there came a time of truce ; 
Peaceful was the land around, 
Nowhere heard a trumpet’s sound, 
Rust the shield and faulchion hid, 
Just and tourney were forbid ; 

All his means of living gone, 
Ermine mantle had he none, 

And in pawn had long been laid 
Cap and mantle of brocade, 
Harness rich and charger stout, 
All were eat and drunken out.” 


In the “ Tournament Roll” of Henry VIII. we have 
illuminations representing the king, under the name of 
Ceur Loyal, tilting with the knights composing the band 
of venants, the accepters of the challenge. The king’s 
armour is silvered, and the bardings of his charger are pow- 
dered with “K” in gold on a blue ground. Some of the 
rich armour which this monarch wore for tilting is still 
preserved in the Tower collection. In 1517 the king 
jousted, having his bases and bardes “one halfe clothe of 
silver, the other halfe blacke tinsell; on the silver a 
curious lose work of white velvet embraudered with golde ; 
on the black tynsell side was black velvet embraudered 
with gold, and cut, and every cut was engrazled with flat 
golde of damaske. The base and barde were braudered 
with grete letters of massy gold bullion, full of pearles and 
stones, merveilous riche. The king had on his head a 
ladie’s sleve full of diamondes *.” 

In the jousts in 1501 “ the Lord William of Devonshire 
came in a red dragon led by a gyant, and with a great 
tree in his hand. The Earle of Essex, in a great moun- 
taine of greene, the which served for his pavilion, with 
many trees, rocks, herbes, stones, three marveylous 
beastes upon the sides. On the height of this mountaine 
there was a goodly young ladye in her haire pleasantly 
beseene” (Leland’s “ Collectanea,” v. 358). Henry II. 
of France, in a tilt with the Count of Montgomery, had 
his eye struck out, and died in consequence in 1559, and 
tournaments were then abolished in France ’. 

A writer in Notes and Queries (November 26, 1864) 
says that the practice of single combats between warriors 
in the East has continued to modern times, and that some 
of our own countrymen have proved themselves equal to 
the oriental cavaliers. For example, the late General Sir 
Thomas Dallas, G.C.B. During the war with Hyder Ali 
he frequently had a trial of skill with the warriors of the 
opposite force. 

A magnificent feast and tournament took place at 
Eglinton Castle, August 28, 29, and 30, 1839, under the 
auspices of Archibald, Earl of Eglinton. The following 
list is given in Notes and Queries, January 5, 1867 :— 

Knight Marshal, Sir Charles Lamb of Beaufort, Bart. 


Judge of Peace, Lord Saltoun. 
King of Tournament, Marquess of Londonderry. 


' Hewitt’s “ Ancient Armour.” 

? Carrousel was a knightly exercise in imitation of the old 
tournament. It originated in Italy, and was introduced into France 
in 1605. A carrousel was held at Paris in 1662 in honour of 
Madlle. de la Valligre by Louis XIV., hence the name of the 
Place de Carrousel. This was revived at Berlin in 1750, and again 
} at Samur in honour of the Duchesse de Berri in 1828. 
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Queen of Beauty, Lady Seymour. 

Lord of Tournament, Earl of Eglinton. 

Knight of Griffin, Earl of Craven. 

Dragon, Marquess of Waterford. 

Black Lion, Viscount Alford. 

Gael, Viscount Glenligon. 

Dolphin, Earl of Cassillis. 

Crane, Lord Cranstoun. 

" Ram, Hon. Capt. Gage. 

Black Knight, H. Little Gilmont, Esq., of the Inch. 

Knight of White Swan, Hon. E. S. Jerningham, 

Golden Lion, Capt. J. O. Fairlie. 

White Rose, Charles Lamb, Esq, 

Stag’s Head, Capt. Beresford. 

the Border, Sir F. Johnstone, 

the Burning Tower, Sir F, Hopkins. 

Red Rose, R, F. Lechmere, Esq. 

a Lion’s Paw, Cecil Boothby, Esq. 

Esquire to Knight of White Swan, Garden Campbell, Esq. 
‘s White Rose, John Campbell, Esq, of 

Saddell. 


The latter gentleman would have tilted, but he received 
a splinter wound in the arm when practising. The Hon. 
E. S. Jerningham was wounded in the wrist at the tour- 
nament, and did not recover for a long time. Prince 
Louis Napoleon (now ex-Emperor) and two Counts 
Esterhazy. were guests at the castle. The former is some- 
times said to have been a knight of the tournament, but 
this is not so. He had “several bouts at broadsword” 
with Mr. Lamb, both being clad in heavy armour, but 
the Prince without cuisses or gyves. The average age 
of the seventeen knights was twenty-seven years ; but a 
correspondent of Notes and Queries points out that 
though these knights must have been selected with some 
consideration for physical health and vigour, the mortality 
among them has largely exceeded the average. Interest- 
ing particulars of this tournament will be found in 
Grantley Berkeley’s “ Reminiscences ” (vol. i.). The cost 
is said to have been upwards of 40,000/. Two years were 
spent in making the preparations ; galleries were erected 
to hold 3000 persons, and an immense concourse of 
people assembled. But, alas! rain fell in torrents, and 
marred the spectacle. The queen of beauty and her train 
were to have ridden to the lists, but could not. The king 
of the tournament wore a splendid train of green velvet, 
embroidered with gold ; the Earl of Eglinton had a rich 
damasked suit of gilt armour, with chain mail, and all the 
knights were in magnificent suits. In the chief gallery 
ladies appeared in the costumes of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The knights galloped against each 
other, striking wooden lances against each other’s armour. 
The Earl of Eglinton jousted with the Marquess of 
Waterford, and the former was rewarded by the queen 
with a crown of victory. The rain not only spoiled the 
pleasure of the day, but rendered the pavilions, which 
were to have been used for the banquet and ball in the 
evening, useless. These were, however, used for this 
purpose the day after, and on the 31st the jousting was 


more successful ; 200,000 persons are estimated to have | 


Visited the spot during the three days’®, 
8 Book of Days, ii. 281. 
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THE MUSICAL MITRAILLEUSE. 
E think it will be admitted 
that few subjects have af- 
forded more fun than vil- 
lage choirs, as they were 
four and twenty years ago. 
The eccentric hymns, the 
grotesque tunes, the oddly 
assorted instruments, and 
the quaint fancies of clerks 
‘became at last unbearable ; 
and what has happened to 
many other institutions hap- 
pened to them,—instead of 
being reformed, they were 
improved off the face of the 
earth. It may seem absurd 
to say one word in behalf of the bass-viols, fiddles, cla- 
rionets, hautboys, and all kinds of music which were 
supposed to be for the edification of the past genera- 
tion, or to attempt to apologize for them; to utter a 
word of regret for them is as atrocious in modern ears 
as one of their own anthems. Nevertheless, when our 
readers have done laughing at the recollection of 
“Vital Spark,” for instance (the very score of which is 
irresistibly amusing), we think something may be said 
for them, and that their departure from this life was not 
a wholly unmitigated blessing. That they were the 
parson’s rivals, his masters, his ministerial thorn in the 
flesh, is but too true. Every village had its musical 
municipality. The first fiddle was the mayor, with this 
difference, that when he sat in the singer’s gallery, as his 
type sat in the seat of justice, he not only passed 
sentence on the delinquents before him, but inflicted the 
punishments which he decreed. One would have thought 
that the Municipal Corporations’ Act must have had a 
clause abolishing village-choirs, for the glory of both 
disappeared at the same time. And what, as regards the 
choir, have we got instead? In many instances nothing : 
in more the harmonium : in a fewthe organ. In hundreds 
of villages it is a question between nothing and the 
harmonium. Some readers will exclaim at once, To 
have nothing at all is infinitely preferable to the fantastic 
ignorance of old parochial minstrelry ; and that the har- 
monium is better than nothing. We accept both under 
reserve. The harmonium can be shut up, which was 
not always an easy thing to do with the choir. The 
musical revolution of which we speak certainly puts the 
instrument into the parson’s hands; not that he always 
knows what to do with it. But the plaintiff’s case is not 
fully stated yet. 

It is too late to mourn over the alienation from the 
Church of the choirs which took place in so many cases 
when the fiat from the new incumbent, or the resolution 
to start a Hullah-class issued from the parsonage. If 
the singers were intractable, secession, the meeting- 





From ‘Puck on Pegasus.” 


| house, or self-exile from the church on the part of the 


musicians, whose honour seemed to them injured like a 


| broken string, was inevitable; but if inevitable, it was 
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not the less deplorable. No doubt in most cases the 
parson went to. work tenderly, judiciously ; but the tra- 
dition which was broken when the harmonium displaced 
the orchestra involved a large amount of sentiment. 
Longfellow seized this idea. 
many ties whick bound him to the church: his con- 
nexion with the urchestra not the least,— 


“ He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


“ It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes.” 


The memory of the lost bassoon, the groans of the 
now silent bass viol, and the aspirations of the despised 
clarionet, may have been as powerful associations as 
those which the poet describes; and one advantage 
which the instrumental orchestra had over the har- 
monium, or even the organ, was that it secured a larger 
number of adherents to the Church, bound to it by 
official enthusiasm. 

We come to a more serious indictment against the 
harmonium. We suspect that it is exercising a bad in- 
fluence upon the voice. Dividing churches into those 
which have organs, and those which have harmoniums, 
we think there is a striking difference in the quality of 
tone in the singers. The marked character of the note 
produced by the harmonium is not unlikely to have an 
effect on those who accompany it with the voice. In what 
is technically called taking a note, the instinct of imita- 
tion is excited, and directed to two objects—the pitch 
and tone. The singer not only raises his voice to the 
height of the note, but copies the sound. These two 
operations are perfectly distinct, but the latter is less 
consciously performed than the former. Two instruments 
may be in tune, but the quality of the tone in each may 
be utterly different. We suppose that we may take it 
for granted that a class wholly and solely taught sing- 
ing by one who had an inferior tone, would probably 
be inferior to another class educated by a master who 
possessed superior sweetness of voice. If the experiment 
could be made, we rely so much on the part which 
imitation plays in musical education, that we feel sure a 
class accustomed to accompany an organ, a piano, or a 
violin would be richer and purer in intonation than a 
class dry-nursed upon an ordinary harsh harmonium. 

Musical talent and expression vary according to cir- 
cumstances. Not only nations, but counties have their 
special characteristics, and education naturally produces 
a great difference. We have been now for more than a 
quarter of a century endeavouring to bring out the 
musical talent of the million. We have succeeded greatly, 
but far from completely. In most village-churches, and 
in many towns, the chances are terribly against your 
peace of mind, if your ear be ever so slightly trained, 
and your taste ever so little cultivated. 


“ 


His village blacksmith had , 





We have associated,in our minds the worst specimens 
of quality of tone with the longest use of the ordina 
harmonium. Fromi its construction, and the unskilfyl 
manner in which it is generally used, this might be 


expected. Its origin is low. The grandfather of the 
harmonium was a Jews’-harp, next came an accordion, 
followed by the widespread family of the harmonium: 
all inheriting the constitutional and ineradicable vice 
of their ancestor. The passage of air over metallic plates 
is the lowest musical sound which can be produced, 
This “ kist o’ whistles” is a veritable musical mitrailleuse : 
for murdering melody commend us to its fearful growl. 
They say that the roar of the cannon-ball and the bomb- 
shell is grand music compared with the harsh, grating 
roar of the deadly mitrailleuse, which harrows the ear 
before it lacerates the body. No doubt much of this is 
aggravated by the ferocious way in which the harmonium 
is too frequently discharged. The performer sits down 
to his instrument as to a battery: the result is that a 
pitched battle takes place between him and the choir, 
and listeners quail at the contest. We have indeed 
heard sweet music from the instrument we are arraign- 
ing, but only when under the hands (and feet) of one 
who could increase and diminish each note with the skill 
of an accomplished violinist. Such performers are rare. 
To drive a gig comes by nature, it is said; and every 
tyro who can play “God Save the Queen” on the piano 
thinks himself quite qualified to mount the driving-box 
of a harmonium. How furiously he rattles along the 
highway of our brains, with all the energy and action of 
a bicycle-rider! Oh much enduring congregations, 
if there be anything like musical retribution in store, 
what “rapture of repose” awaits you! 

The only defence of the harmonium is its cheapness, but 
we rejoice to notice that this recommendation is gradually 
losing weight. Few people remain content with their first 
cheap harmonium ; and, after repeated exchanges, the 
cost of a superior instrument nearly approaches that of a 
chancel-organ, now much less costly than formerly. 
Amongst many excellent instruments it is almost in- 
vidious to specify; but we must express our warm 
admiration of the Lieblich organ, which we think 
especially suitable for small choirs, requiring support 
rather than volume of sound, stops sufficient to fill up 
deficiencies of parts, and a pure standard of melody. 

The church-choir is usually the musical standard in 
the parish, whose advancement and taste in music evi- 
dently depend on the proficiency of the performers and 
the purity of their instruments. Where a village-choir 
has been broken up, ability in instrumental performance 
has died out. In many a village once possessing its 
band of half-a-dozen instruments, skill in which descended 
from father to son as a heir-loom, now not a musician is 
to be found. The church practice supplied a perennial 
motive; but the harmonium swallowed up the instru- 
ments ; and whole armies of players vanished before its 
murderous volleys. 

Protestantism is capricious. At one time the orgam 
was considered potent for the seduction of souls; now 
we suppose the introduction of a second instrument 
would be so unevangelical, that to imitate the only church 
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in London in which David's own instrument, the harp, is 
associated with the organ for the chanting of David’s own 
séngs would be rank popery. If, however, any ecclesi- 
astical usage is justifiable by Scripture, the practice of 
employing every variety of stringed instrument, and 
every gradation of flute and trumpet is clearly defensible. 
At any rate the harmonium is a poor substitute. It 
has checked, and in some cases destroyed the musical 
talent of parishes, and stifled efforts to obtain the legiti- 
mate organ ; whilst familiarity with its metallic vibrations 
has produced inferior tone and vocalization. If we had 
not compared it to the harsh, grating mitrailleuse, we 
should be tempted to cail it a brazen pigmy with a 
perpetual cold ; and apply to it the line in the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends :”— 


“ And he twanged his nasal melodies out.” 


+ 
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REVIEWS. 


Charles Dickens ; the Story of His Life. By the Author of the 
“ Life of Thackeray.” With Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Second Edition. London: J. C. Hotten. 


Speeches, Literary and Social, by Charles Dickens. Now first 
collected. With Chapters on Charles Dickens as a Letter- 
writer, Poet, and Public Reader. Same Publisher. 


Ir is seldom the lot of authors to live so much in the public 
eye as Dickens did. A great author is frequently little more 
than a great name to the outer world—an obscure, mysterious 
power, moving about in cloudy abstraction, like the gods and 
goddesses of antiquity—something constantly felt, yet never 
seen. Tobe sure, the tendency of modern times is to do away 
with this privacy, as it is to diminish the range of the inscrutable 
in all things. The searching light of publicity has been let in 
on the literary genius in his study; and the genius in many 
cases has met the publicity half way, and come out into the 
open places. We photograph genius, stick him in the shop- 
windows, and sell his likeness for a shilling. We put him on 
platforms, and bid him speak, lecture, and recite. We tell the 
world all about him in gossiping London letters, and we make 
his appearance and habits as well known as those of politicians 
and actors. Still, this is not yet the case with all. Even in 
the present day, some writers prefer the cloistral seclusion of 
older times, and somehow continue to maintain it unbroken. 
Dickens, however, was essentially a man of action, and of broad, 
popular sympathies. He lived, therefore, very much in the 
outer world, and it was to the advantage of his genius that he 
didso. The office of the novelist is to depict character, and 
this can only be done by direct observation and study. Any 
attempt to do it at second-hand from the traditions of books is 
sure to result in the mechanical repetition of set types and 
modes. There has been a foolish tendency in some quarters to 
sneer at Dickens because he was not a scholar. The probability 
is that his vision was the clearer for the particular kind of work 
he had to perform, on account of not being diverted and dazzled 
the thousand glancing lights refracted from the surface of 
versal literature. In this, as in some other respects, he had 


mM affinity with Shakspere, who, as Dryden phrased it, “needed | 
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not the spectacles of books to read Nature ; he looked inwards, 
and found her there.” The critic should have added’ that he 
looked outwards too, for he knew the forms of life as thoroughly 
as the essence. Shakspere, indeed, exhibited a greater amount 
of book-knowledge than Dickens, for the illustration of varied 
allusions is more necessary to the poet than to the novelist. 
But compare him with Jonson, and you see at once the supe- 
riority, for actual creativeness in art, of the observer at first- 
hand over the observer at fiftieth-hand. So it was with Dickens; 
and he derived his knowledge from continual contact with the 
living forces of society. 

This tendency to an active life—this disposition to appear 
frequently in public, to read, to act, to address audiences, and 
to associate himself with a number of movements in which 
people generally were interested—has resulted in the accumu- 
lation of a large amount of biographical material, of which the 
author of the first of the books at the head of this notice has 
roughly and hastily, but effectively availed himself. Dickens 
was on terms of intimacy with most of the eminent men of his 
time. He corresponded with them, enjoyed life with them, 
and has thus left the marks of his presence in many directions. 
It is, of course, too early as yet to expect any thing like a com- 
plete, artistic, and critical life of the great novelist we have so 
recently lost ; but the two works before us go some way towards 
filling up the gap. The biographical volume contains a mul- 
titude of facts, collected with remarkable industry, and illus- 
trating every phase of Dickens’s working life, from its obscure 
commencement in a lawyer’s office, and afterwards in con- 
nexion with reporting for the daily press, to its close in the 
full blaze of literary fame. A few errors occur here and there ; 
but these were necessarily incidental to the hurry with which 
the book was produced. For the most part, the narrative is 
reliable, and it must be consulted by every subsequent 
chronicler of the same life. The writer has even collected 
some new matter, relating to facts not generally known to the 
public. How many people, for instance, are aware that 
Dickens, in 1836, wrote a pamphlet against the Sabbatarians, 
with the title of “Sunday under Three Heads: As it is; as 
Sabbath Bills would make it; as it might be made”? The 
brochure was put forth as “by Timothy Sparks,” was illus- 
trated by Mr. Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz”), and was issued 
from the establishment of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who 
published the last df Dickens's works. It is a curious fact, 
too, and one which we believe is here for the first time noted, 
that there are certain parallelisms between the “ Pickwick 
Papers” and the once-famous “Tom and Jerry” published 
about fifteen or sixteen years earlier, and that one of the 
characters in the sequel to Pierce Egan’s book is first met by 
Corinthian Tom at the village of Pickwick. Through the 
several stages of his career, the biographer follows the life of 
the novelist with closeness, sympathy, and minute attention to 
details ; drawing largely on all available materials, and quoting 
from the reminiscences and critical estimates of the author's 
friends, and from the autobiographical portions of Dickens's 
own books. The volume, though not remarkable as a piece 
of original writing, is eminently readable from the first page to 
the last. 

The illustrations to the “ Life” are, for the most part, roughly 
executed, but interesting. They comprise an excellent photo- 
graph from Leslie’s striking picture of Dickens in the part of 
Captain Bobadil; several portraits of Dickens at different 
iods of life; and views of his chief residences. Two 
of these—Gad’s Hill Place and No. 5, Hyde Park Place— 
we here reproduce. Gad’s Hill Place is the charming old- 





fashioned country house in which Dickens died, surrounded 
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by his beloved Kentish meadows and orchards. The other 
dwelling was temporarily occupied by him in the early part of 
1870.. Of this place we read in this volume before us :— 


“During the past winter Dickens resumed his readings at St. 
James’s Hall, and to avoid the necessity of frequent journeyings to 
and from Gad’s Hill, he resided for six months at the town house 
of his old friend, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, in Hyde-park-place, 
which he continued to oc- 
cupy up to the end of May 
last. This house-in future 
will have a special interest 
from the fact that here, in 
his bedroom on the first floor, 
with the roar of Oxford- 
street beneath him — his 
studies suffered no inter- 
ruption from street noises— 
a large part of his unfinished 
work, ‘ Edwin Drood,’ was 
written.” — (Zifz, pp. 316, 
317.) 

The collection of speeches 
presents Mr. Dickens in 
one of his most agreeable 
lights. ‘These utterances, 
with their treasures of 
humour, sense, and feel- 
ing, extend from the 25th 
of June, 1841, to the 2nd 
of May, 1870, only a few 
weeks before the speaker's “4 
death, when, alluding to the 7 
recent demise of Maclise =f) RPRMale 
at the Royal Academy _3y/ih I mill 
Dinner, he used those me-- iil ill 


morable words :— a 


“Since I first entered the 
public lists, a very young 
man indeed, it has been my constant fortune to number amongst 
my nearest and dearest friends, members of the Royal Academy, 
who have been its grace and pride. They have so dropped from 
my side one by one, that I already begin to feel like the Spanish 
monk of whom Wilkie tells, who had grown to believe that the only 
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| strategy, and never-failing in ammunition. 


| literature in other men. 
| the happy attractions he possesses for authors of all kinds of 





realities around him were the pictures which he loved, and that 











all the moving life he saw, or ever had seen, was a shadow 
and a dream.”—(Sfeeches, p. 324.) 


This volume contain’ a good sketch of the life of Dickens, 
some notes and anecdotes, and a complete list of the novelist’s 
writings. 

Mr. Hotten has conferred a service on the readers of Dickens 
by the timely publication of these two volumes. 


The Life Guardsman. By HucH MULLENEUX WaALMSLiy, 
Colonel, Ottoman Imperial Army, Author of “ Journal 
of a Bashi Bazouk,” “The Chasseur d’Afrique,” &c, 
Three volumes. London: Richard Bentley and Son, 
1871. 


Mr. Bentley is a great general in his way ; great in experience 
unwearied in activity, dashing in enterprise, far-seeing in 
He collects his 
forces from all the best quarters, puts them through the best 


| typical facings with precision, concentrates them in New Bur- 


lington-street, sends them into the field or grand parade in the 
handsomest and most appropriate uniforms, preceded, not by 
an advanced guard of cuirassiers (placard-bearers for vulgar, 
puffing captains), but by golden heraldic announcements that 
speak trumpet-tongued from every advertising vantage-ground 
of eminence. Not only is Mr. Bentley the “ Nestor” of biblio- 
politan generals, he combines the qualities of two strikingly 
opposed classes of character, for while he has much of the 
flush and enterprise of the dashing recruiting sergeant, he is 
also in one respect like another still greater personage in wit and 
tonnage, being not only literary himself but the cause of 
Mr. Bentley’s great forte consists in 


stirring adventure and varied experience, whether in politics or 
private memoirs, biographies or correspondence, remarkable 
stories of fact or of fiction, journeys by land, voyages in unex- 
plored seas, or “travels in the air.” His last publication is by 
a colonel of the Ottoman Empire, and we shall be surprised 
if this semi-historical “ Life Guardsman” does not take the wind 
out of the sails and the guns out of the ramparts of most of the 


| naval and military officers whose works have issued from the press 


these last twenty years. Colonel Walmsley’s present novel blends 
the qualities of Captain Chamier, Captain Marryatt, Captain 
Mayne Reid, Captain Basil Hall, and several other deservedly 
popular writers of that class, besides having a merit of its own. 
This consists in the absence of any apparent effort at effect, 
either in situation or language, striking events occurring in the 
most natural way, and the dialogue seeming, even in the most 
exciting scenes, to be a simple transcript of what actually 
occurred. 

No abstract could do justice to this story. We shall merely 
say that the scenes occur during the period so prolific of events, 
when the terrible struggles of the great French Revolution of 
1793 brought into prominent action the partisans of the Dau- 
phin Louis XVII. (some of the chief of whom were known as the 
Chouans), and such men of the Revolution and the subsequent 
republic as Generals Kleber, Hoche, Desaix, Buonaparte, with 
Admirals Bruey and Villeneuve on the French side, and 
Admiral Nelson on that of the British. The Life Guardsman of 
this story is Philip de Brissac, captain in the King Louis Life 
Guards, who solemnly makes oath to Marie Antoinette, when 
she is in prison after the execution of Louis XVL, that he will 
save her son the Dauphin or lose his own head on the 
scaffold. 

We have spoken of Colonel Walmsley’s quiet power of de 
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——— a 
scription. Here is an example. 
head of the king has fallen :— 

“A dull heavy thud, and for a second deep silence fell upon the 
dense crowd. Then came a strange sound, like a strong wind 
rustling through the forest branches, as each individual drew a long 
breath.” 


The painting of local scenes is generally truthful and concise 
and the same may be said of the costumes, except where the 
author now and then falls into the tailoring style of Ainsworth 
in such passages as “the second man was affired in the dress 
of an English sailor.” Robespierre, Marat, Fouquier Tinville, 
and other leaders of the Revolution, are vividly brought upon 
the scene, in a style of graphic simplicity. Let the reader take 
note of the by-play of the rose in the hand of Robespierre. 


It is the moment after the 


“Simon the cobbler looked humble enough as he stood leaning 
against the wall in his own room in the Hubert Tower of the 
Temple. 

. th a chair near sat his wife, crying bitterly, her hair disordered, 
and her eyes swollen. In Simon’s particular arm-chair, drawn up 


to the table, talking eagerly to two others, sat Robespierre. He | 


held a rose in his hand, and the lace frill or jabot he wore was 
spotless. 

The guards had been doubled, and, though it was midnight, 
Robespierre, Marat, and Chabot were yet in earnest conversation. 

“<T repeat,’ said Robespierre, as he twirled the rose in his hand, 
‘St. Fargaud cannot escape us. I repeat, kill the three—man, 
woman, and boy. Take no prisoners, and then what have we to 
dread from yonder idiot :’ and he pointed with the flower to the bed 
in the adjoining closet... . 

“If I must speak, is yonder cub to live or die? 
he said. 

“« Friend,’ answered Robespierre, letting fall each word slowly, 
as he raised the flower to his nostrils, and looked intently at him 
over it; ‘friend, you use ugly words. What, kill the last of the 
Capets, the son of the well-beloved? No, educate him, Simon ; 
educate him as a child of the people. Let him know misery, want, 
hunger. Those often kill, Simon; you understand :’ and Robes- 
pierre passed out of the Temple.” 


Either is easy,’ 


There is a really powerful description of a fight between the 
Life Guardsman and De Verneuil, an officer in the Repub- 
lican army. It occurs in a cavern by the light of a fire in 
the centre, with a precipice and a cataract at the back. This 
is a masterpiece throughout, and is original in the treatment, 
even though we are reminded at the beginning of the scene of 
the circumstances preceding the fight between Fitzjames and 
Roderick Dhu. 

Colonel Walmsley’s descriptions at sea are equal to those on 
land, and show that he must have been a great and observant 
voyager. His chapter entitled, “‘ Admiral Nelson,” is one of 
the best in his volumes. The scenes with Lady Hamilton are 
given as though copied from a record, and the description of 
her behaviour on the shocking occasion of the execution of 
Prince Caraccioli makes one shudder. The death of Philip 
de Brissac is pathetic, from the quiet dignity with which he 
meets it, and the utter absence of effort at effect in the 
description ; the brave royalist dying, in fact, with a degree of 
almost careless ease, at once characteristic both of his own 
courage and the author’s unadorned style. The reader who 
Opens any one of these three very soldierly-looking volumes 
will find it extremely difficult not to read onwards, open them 
where he may, 


Becthoven: a Memoir. By Exvtiott Graime. London : Charles 
Griffin and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


This little volume, the work of a pfomising writef tinder 
tn assumed name, though professing to give but a brief 











sketch of Beethoven’s life, contains a good deal of information. 
The book is carefully compiled from the many German writers 
on the subject, especially Marx and Thayer, and the story is 
well and graphically told in an easy style. Two dissertations 
by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller have been translated expressly for 
this volume, but do not add much to its value. 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born at Bonn on the 17th of 
December, 1770 ; his father, Johann van Beethoven, tenor singer 
to the Elector of Cologne, being his first musical instructor. 
He was next placed under the care of Neefe, the court organist, 
one of the most learned musicians of that time, and made such 
rapid progress as at the age of thirteen to be appointed 
cembaitst, or piano accompanyist, to the court opera company, 
and subsequently assistant court organist, with a salary of one 
hundred thalers (152) per annum. In 1787 he visited Vienna, 
and was introduced to Mozart, who had great influence over 
his earlier compositions, even if Beethoven was not actually 
his pupil. On Beethoven’s second visit to Vienna, in 1792, he 
became a pupil of Haydn, but with little benefit. At Vienna 
he lived ten years in the palace of Prince Lichnowski, a pupil 
of Mozart. His fame was now established, and he poured 
forth in succession his wonderful compositions. The terrible 
infliction of deafness did not impair his powers. Inferior 
possibly to Mozart in ease and grace, in his latter works Beet- 
hoven started where Mozart’s short career had ended, and 
soared into regions where no other composer has followed. 
Beethoven, though treated by some of his contemporaries as 
Wagner is in the present day, contemned as visionary, decried 
as a musician, and long, even by musicians, considered unin- 
telligible, is now becoming daily more appreciated. 

In conclusion we will quote the affecting scene when “ Num- 
ber Nine” was produced, and the deaf musician sat motionless, 
ignorant of his triumph till he saw the waving handkerchiefs 
and applauding hands of his judges. Beethoven, vexed at the 
favour shown to Rossini, wrote to Lichnowski and Schindler, 
declining to produce his great work :— 


“ This.did not in the least deter them, however, from doing what 
they believed necessary for his benefit : the concert took place, and 
was the scene of a triumph such as few have experienced. The 
glorious ‘Jupiter’ Symphony seemed to act upon the immense 
mass of human beings that thronged the building in every part, like 
ambrosial nectar; they became intoxicated with delight, and when 
the refrain was caught up by the choir— Se/d umschlungen Mil- 
lionen /’—a shout of exuberant joy rent the air, completely drowning 
the singers and instruments. But there stood the master in the 
midst, his face turned towards the orchestra, absorbed and sunk 
within himself as usual—he heard nothing, saw nothing. Friiulein 
Unger, the soprano, turned him gently round, and then what a sight 
met his astonished gaze—a multitude transported with joy! Almost 
all were standing, and the greater number melted to tears, now for 
the first time realizing fully the extent of Beethoven’s calamity. 
Probably in all that great assembly the master himself was the most 
unmoved. Simply bowing in response to the ovation, he left the 
theatre gloomy and despondent, and took his homeward way in 
silence.” 


Beethoven died on the 26th of March, 1827. Over his 
gtave the words of Grillparzer were sung to one of his own 
melodies :— 


“Du dem nie in Leben 
Riihestatt watd, und Heerd und Haus, 
Ruhe nun im stillen 
Grabe, nun it Tode aus.” 


The stofni-beaten soul is at rest in the grave, but the works 
pteduced during its agony will never die. 
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Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands. By Jutia GopparD, shipped by the rude northern races were “ like unto themselves,” 
Author of “The Boy and the Constellations,” “ Karl and | stern, rugged, often vindictive ; but the legends of their lives 
the Six Little Dwarfs,” &c. With an introduction by the though always wild, sometimes grotesque, are none the less sor. 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., and six illustrations. London: | rowful allegofies of life and nature which cannot and ought not to 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1871. be understood by the very young. ‘The paring and condensing 

Nothing can be too refined or beautiful for the early and and simplifying necessary to suit them to childish comprehen- 
familiar use of the young; the standard given them in litera- sions narrows their purpose and obscures their meaning. Miss 
Goddard has done her best with the selection before us, but 


ture, as in morals, cannot be too high. Elevation need not be | : ; p . , 
| she was mistaken in endeavouring to adapt it to the use of 


obscure any more than purity need be dull. The taste for | iin 
“the youngest child.” Had she bestowed equal taste and care 
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eM ALAR Si ™ 
: aie THE FaoRs KING. SIR PETER AND THE UGLY SPRITE. 
(From “‘ Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands.”) (From “ Wonderful Stories yrom Northern Lands.”) 


creative art latent in every child who scribbles on his slate or | on a version for older readers, her task would have been 4 
builds his toy model, cannot be too early cultivated, or too soon | more repaying one. Mr. Cox, in his introductory essay, tries 
directed to graceful and lofty forms. But the growth must be | to reconcile us to this utilization of the Eddas and Sagas, by 4 
gradual, or it will not be permanent, and the appreciation will clever and comprehensive comparison of the legends of all 
be imitative rather than intelligent. The Eddas and Sagas of countries, bringing into strong relief their points of assimilation, 
the north, with their weird yet stately mournfulness, recording | and tracing a family likeness, which at the first glance seems 
the anxious yearnings of humanity for reunion with its beloved | ludicrous, between the Greek Psyche and our homely “ Beauty 
after the dividing sleep of death, and for an embodied divinity | and the Beast.” He cites in support of his theory of unity 
whose fiat would shift some of the burden of responsibility from | Max Miiller’s exhaustive study of “‘ Comparative Mythology.” 
mortal hearts too weak to bear it, are sources unfit to be drawn | Yet even allowing, for the sake of argument, that his point is 
upon for nursery amusement. True, the clay-footed idols wor- | proved, it dees not follow that every branch of this wide 
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family of fable affords equally appropriate material for children’s 
stories. ‘The disguise in which Thor recovers his magic 
hammer and slays his enemies, the neglected trifle which 
causes the death of Balder, the hopeless conflict with Thought 
and Death (Old Age in the original) to which Utgarda Loki 
tempts his unwary guests, have neither symmetry nor purpose 
when they cease to be treated as symbols. The mere narra- 
tive outlines of the Sagas, denuded of their soul of poetry and 
grief, are bald and colour- 
less. The result is the 
more to be deprecated as 
we are made to feel it to 
be so far beneath Miss | 
Goddard’s powers. We 
give an instance of how 
picturesquely she can 
write when spared the 
diluting process to which 
we object :— 
“Desolate is the cold, 
dark North, with its ice- 
walls and ice-citadels rising 
amidst everlasting snows. 
Well does the North-king 
guard his fortress, so that 
few dare approach it, for 


he breathes death on those } i 
who rashly seek to do battle ; Anes 
with him, and bleached AN 


bones show to them the 
fate of those who have gone 
before. The Eliv4gi issuing 
from dreary Niflheim, have 
thrown up their waters in 
rising spray, which has 
frozen into fantastic shapes, 
and Ginnungagap, grown 
wider and wider, sends 
forth a death-blast to mor- 
tal men, Dreary is the 
North, what beauty is to 
be seen in it? The tall 
pine-trees, with their thick 
bristling crowns, wave 
solemnly, and shadow the 
deep lakes and the steep 
hill sides; but even they 
draw not nigh to the ice- 
palace, where the grey old 
monarch, with frosty beard 
and crown of icicles, sits 
on his awful throne. Like 
a statue he sits with his 


white-robed menials, who (From “‘ Puck on Pegasus.”) 


stand spell- bound like 
mournful ghosts, nor stir till, at the raising of his sceptre, they flee 
forth to plant the North-king’s banner in summer lands. South- 
ward, southward, to catch a glimpse of beauty and to die ; for the 
sun-god fights for the fairer lands, and the ice-clad army, with their 
hail slings and their frosted spears, fades away, as his great flaming 
sword leaps from its scabbard. So they perish ; but they have seen 
before they die the soul entrancing beauty which they dreamed in 
their dreams,” 


The six illustrations are very quaint, and satisfactorily realize 
the strange scenes and personages of the stories. ‘The first we 
give shows Thrym, the king of the frost giants, seated on his 
throne of frozen snow, making collars for his dogs. The 
winged form approaching him is that of Loki, the lord of the 
mighty fire. In the second picture, Sir Peter is playing his 
magic harp, and has charmed the Ugly Sprite—who keeps 





} 


Sir Peter’s betrothed love cap:ive in a palace under the lake— 
up to the surface: “A sweet murmuring note stole over the 
waters. . . . and as the Ugly Sprite heard it he sprang 
ashore, and throwing himself on the mossy turf, he wept aloud.” 
The dolorous expression of the hideous creature is excellent. 


Puck on Pegasus. By W. CHotmMonpELEY Pennett. J/us- 
trated by Leech, Tenniel, Doyle, Sir Noel Paton, “ Phis,” 
ortch, and M. Ellen 

Edu ards. WH ‘ith a 


Cruikshank, Fifth Edi- 
tion. London: John 
Camden Hotten. 
| “Puck on Pegasus "— 
what a combination ! 
How the majestic winged 
steed, of stately pace and 
dignified aspect, must 
have chafed and fretted 
under the impertinent 
control of so whimsical 
and provoking a rider! 
Pegasus is made to 
stumble, to canter, to trot, 
to curvet, to prance, to 
gallop over these pages in 
a variety of fashions and 
at a neck-or-nothing pace 
sorely trying to the pa- 
tience of the noble quad- 
ruped. It is easy to per- 
ceive the impish glee with 
| which Puck urged him— 





“ Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough 

brier, 

Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough 
WN fiat fire. 
I | We cannot say that we 

recognize our old ac- 
| quaintance the winged 
courser of Helicon, when 
| he appears in the frontis- 

piece (under the auspices 
of Mr. Cruikshank) as a 


THE SWEET RECRUITING SE.GLANT terrifically caracolling 


rocking - horse, with a 
- —— brghtly-spotted coat sug- 
gestive of Astley’s, perched on the dizzy height of a Parnassus 
about as poetical as Primrose Hill. But we suppose when he 
has so changed his vocation as to carry Puck, Pegasus must be 
expected to change his aspect also, Puck, as a poet, is gene- 
rally brisk, vivacious, and not a little saucy. “He affects the 
overflowing, uncontrollable rattle and roll of metre first popu- 
larized by the Ingoldsby Legends; and in such strains de- 
scribes the Oxford and Cambridge race, with a design by 
Tenniel ; the Brighton Review (or rather the journey there), 
illustrated by a powerful and poetic figure, a spirit of de- 
struction frightfully triumphant and beautiful —far too beautiful 
to be so sordid and heartless—standing on the ruins of a 
shattered railway carriage, amidst which a corpse face gleams 
awfully, and waving aloft a heavy bag of gold in each hand ; 
her eyes glitter with exultation, her long hair streams on the 


| Frontispiece by George 
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wind, and across her breast she wears the fateful legend— 
“Dividend.” “Ivy de Millefleurs, a rigmarole,” follows, de- 
scribing a bewitching but mercenary maiden, who prefers 


money tolove. Miss M. E. Edwards’ sketch of her, attended on 
her country rambles by winged purses, hearts, and coronets, 1s 
quite enchanting. ‘The Du Chaillu Controversy,” and “ John 
Murray's Ship Gorilla,” next occupy our versatile Puck, who 
then deals with “The Fight for the Championship, as told by 


an Ancient Gladiator to 
his Great-grandmother.” 
The very graceful figure 
of a girl tenderly deco- 
rating a shako, which we 
have chosen as one of our 
specimen illustrations, is 
appended to some verses 
called “Our Sweet Re- 
cruiting Sergeants,” de- 
scriptive of feminine en- 
thusiasm for the Volun- 
teers. A new version of 


“Oh, who will over the | 


Downs with me ?” mean- 


ing Epsom Downs on the | 


Derby Day, is accom- 
panied bya spirited sketch 


of the winner in his crown- | 
ing moment. A ballad, 
called ‘“ Rejected Ad-| 


dresses,” in which a pretty 


Cecily rejects Alderman | 


Sir Toby, the suitor fa- 
voured by her papa, and 
elopes with “Jones, the 
Volunteer,” has an illus- 
ration, showing the young 
runaways assisted by a 
sympathizing guard to a 
railway carriage labelled 
“engaged.” The other 
picture we have selected, 
admirably suggestive in 
its grim and ghastly 
humour, accompanies the 
following verses, which 
afford a very fair speci- 
men of Puck’s poetical 
powers Gee 
GHOSTRIES. 
“Did you never hear a 
rustling 





GHOSTRIES. 


(From “‘ Puck on Pegasus.’) 


In the corner of your room : 
When the faint fantastic firelight 
Served but to reveal the gloom ? 
Did you never feel the clammy 
Terror starting from each pore, 
At a shocking 


Sort of knocking 
On your chamber door? 


“ Did you never fancy something 


Horrid, underneath the bed ? 
Or a ghastly skeletonian, 
In the garret overhead ? 
Or a sudden life-like movement 
Of the ‘ Vandyke’ green and tall? 


The [llustrated Renew. 





Or that ruddy 
Mark, a bloody 
tain upon the wall. 


“ Did you never see a fearful 
Figure, by the rushlight low, 
Crouching, creeping, crawling nearer, 
Putting out its fingers—so ? 
Whilst its lurid eyes glared on you 
From the darkness 
where it sat— 
And you could 
not, 
Or you would not, 
See it was the cat? 


From a curious cluster 
of verses, called “ Chi- 
nese Puzzles,” capitally 
illustrated, we take the 
following stanzas, show- 
ing that Puck can be very 
musical and pretty up to 
that point when the spirit 
of unmitigated nonsense 
runs away with him :— 

THE WEDDING GIFT. 
“From many a dark deli- 

cious ripple 

The moonbeams drank 

ethereal tipple ; 
Whilst over Eastern 
grove and dell 
The perfumed breeze 
of evening fell, 

And the young bulbul 

warbling gave 

Her music to the answer- 

ing wave. 


“ But not alone the bulbul’s 
note 
Bade echo strike her 
silver lute, 
Nor fell the music of 
her dream 
Alone on waving wood 
and stream. 
For thro’ the twilight 
blossoms stray’d 
Enamour’d youth and 
fairy maid ; 
And mingled with her 
warblings lone, 
A voice of sweet and 
' playful tone. 
“ Nay, tell me not of love that lights 
The diamond’s midnight mine ; 
The cold sea-gleaming of the pearl 
Is only half divine. 
No thought have | of gold or gem, 
No ’hest of high emprize ; 
No giant Tartars to be slain 
In homage to my eyes. 


“* Oh, take my life, her lover cried, 
‘ Nor break this dream of bliss ; 
Take house, or bread, or lands, or fame — 
Take everything but ¢hés / 
To gaze upon those silken braids 
Unenvious be my part ; 
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I could not steal one golden tress, 
To bind it round my heart !’” 


We can forgive much daring in a “ tricksy spirit,” and we 
readily admit that “ How the daughters came down at Dunoon” 
js a clever burlesque of “ How the Waters came down at 
Lodore ;” but he should not have laid irreverent hands on Mrs. 
Browning’s noble “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” nor her hus- 
band’s earnest “ Prospice.” Occasionally, it appears, the steed 
gets the better of the rider, for Puck forgets to be funny and 
becomes simply weird and forcible ; this is especially the case 
in “The Night Mail North,” and “ Fire!” In both instances he 
is excellently supported by his artists. The design to “ Fire,” 
by Millais, representing a brigade and an engine rushing at night 
through London, is remarkably vigorous and real. We have of | 
course, not attempted to accompany Puck on all his metrical | 
adventures, nor to enumerate more than the chief of the | 
humorous and clever woodcuts which adorn them. But the | 
samples we have given of both will no doubt induce many | 

} 
| 





readers to make acquaintance with the book as a whole; they 
will find its paper, print, and binding worthy of its lively and 
varied contents. 





(From ‘' Puck on Pegasus.”) 


Lifeand Songs of the Baroness Nairne; with a Memoir and 
Poems of Caroline Oliphant, the younger. Edited by the 
Rev. CHARLES Rocers, LL.D., &c. With a Portrait and 
other Illustrations. London: Charles Griffin & Co. 


The biography of an intelligent and carefully educated 
woman, a Jacobite by hereditary fealty, but in old age show- 
Ing with pride Queen Victoria’s autograph on the card of in- 
Vitation to her coronation—educated by a non-juring clergy- 
man, but in after years a zealous adherent to the Church of 
England—born in an old Perthshire mansion, but passing much 
of her subsequent life on the Continent, is full of quaint 
contrasts, and will be an interesting study to most readers—to 
a large section a thoroughly satisfactory and admirable one. 

0 us there seems to have been in Lady Nairne a constant 
antagonism between nature and training ; not active enough to 
sour her temper or narrow her sympathies, but cramping her 
intellectual appreciation and restricting her mental powers. 
Itis grievous to find the poetess of the “ Land of the Leal” 
and “The Hundred Pipers,” the early and helpful admirer of 

8, afterwards studiously avoiding intimacy with good, 


trated Review. 





, excellent Sir Walter Scott as “a dangerous friend,” 
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because his pen had occasionally treated the Covenanters 
with undue levity—the girl who so heartily relished a reel 
to Niel Gow’s fiddle, when grown a matron prohibiting her 
son from learning to dance—and the cultivated, enthusiastic 
musician, denouncing oratorio hearing as “giving a helping 
hand to those poor creatures who are murdering their own 
souls,” 

The fourth child of Lawrence Oliphant, Laird of Gask, was 
born in the “ Auld House” in 1766, and christened Carolina in 
honour of “bonnie Prince Charlie,” whose aide-de-camp her 
father had been ; he was attainted, and for years a wanderer ; 
during his exile he married at Versailles beautiful Margaret 
Robertson, whose family had also suffered for their fidelity to 
the Stuarts. In 1753 the estate of the Oliphants was bought 
from Government for £16,000 by friends at home, and some 


| years later they returned to it, in broken health and straitened 


circumstances, but still so loyal to the house for which they 
had suffered that Lawrence Oliphant pasted the names of the 
exiled princes over those of the reigning ones in his family 


| prayer-book. The “ House of Gask,” a gabled, many-windowed, 
| rambling place, rather picturesque than uniform, with pleasure 


grounds, “more like a grove than a garden,” and young 
plantations named after the daughters of the family, stood high 
above the Earn, and commanded much fine scenery. Here 
the young people spent a happy childhood, in spite of cares 
which beset the elders. Little Carolina, at seven years old, is 
described in a family letter as dancing “like a fine lady in 
miniature ;” and she was also an early proficient on the harpsi- 
chord and with her pencil. She rode as fearlessly as her 
brothers, and spent much time among the cottagers at Gask, 
where she acquired the familiarity with peasant dialect and 
minstrelsy, of which she afterwards made such extensive use. 
Carolina was a delicate child, which led to her forming more 
studious tastes and habits than most country lassies of that 
period ; but she gained strength and beauty with years, and 
at four or five and twenty, pursued her favourite amusements 
with such vigour that a friend writes,— 


“ Finding at a ball at a watering place that the ladies were too 
few for the dance, she drove home, awoke me at midnight, and 


| stood waiting till I was equipped to follow her to the ball-room.” 


About the same time, when driving through the annual fair, 
Carolina noticed the wonderful popularity of certain small 
yellow covered books, and on procuring a copy discovered that 
it was a collection of songs and ballads, many of them worse 
than worthless. This inspired her with the wish to furnish 
worthier words for national melodies, and she first tried the 
experiment at a dinner given by her brother to his Gask tenants, 
where he sang her new version of “ The Ploughman,” which 
became rapidly popular. Its authorship was not avowed for 
fifty years, but its success induced Miss Oliphant to persevere 
in her congenial task. The best known of her succeeding songs 
are: “The Land of the Leal,” “ Caller Herrin’,” and the 
humorous “ Laird of Cockpen,” and “ John Tod ;” but the 
poetess kept her secret so well, and the poems remained 
anonymous so long, that their authorship has been variously 
appropriated. A version of “ The Land of the Leal,” with 
“T’m wearin’ awa, ¥o/n,” altered to Fean, was published as 
the last composition of Burns ; while “ The Laird of Cockpen” 
has been attributed to Miss Ferrier, who really only added two 
concluding verses to Carolina Oliphant’s seven. Accompanying 
her brother to Durham, when the Perthshire Dragoons were 
ordered to England, Carolina, whose charms had won for her 
the title of “ The Flower of Strathearn,” so bewitched “ a royal 
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Duke,” as to receive from him an offer of marriage. But even 
if Scotch love matches had been as favourably regarded by 
reigning powers then as they are now, Carolina’s hand and 
heart were pre-engaged, and in 1806 she bestowed them on her 
cousin, Major William Murray Nairne. Some years after their 
marriage, Major and Mrs. Nairne received a grant from the 
Crown of the Royal apartments in the Palace of Holyrood, 
and during their residence here, Mrs. Nairne presided over a 
committee of ladies who aided Robert Purdie, an Edinburgh 
music publisher, in forming a collection of national airs with 
purified words, called the ‘Scottish Minstrel.” The ladies 
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nieces, from whose letters some interesting details are given, 
The young lady naively confesses the fascinations of Paris, 


Speaking of the impression made there by Dr. Chalmers, 


| she says :— 


| 
| 
| 


| 


“ One feels proud of him as the French gaze in wonder at him, 
It is doubly good to hear him in that bewitching place. If one 
had not a soul, and were not to live for ever, one would never wish 
to leave it.” 


The family party, shorn of at once its greatest care and its 
greatest hope, went from Paris to Wildbad, where the simple 





concealed their identity 
with the strictest care, and 
Mrs. Nairne wrote under 
an assumed name, her 
printed signature being only 
B.B., which greatly puz- 
zled the Scotch connois- 
seurs, When the six octavo 
volumes of the “ Minstrel ” 
were completed the editors 
publicly acknowledged their 
obligations to “ the author 
of the much admired song, 
the Land o’ the Leal.” On 
the state visit of George IV. | 
to Edinburghin 1822, when 
he won the hearts of his | 
northern subjects by cloth- 
ing his burly form in “ the 
garb of old Gael,” he as- 
sented to a memorial ask- 
ing permission to introduce 
a parliamentary measure to 
reverse the attainders on 
Scottish peerages; two 
years later the Bill passed 
both houses, and Carolina 
became Baroness Nairne. | 
The education of her son 
William, the Master of | 
Nairne, now much engaged 
his mother’s attention. She | 
was very anxious that he 
should become a profound — 
theologian, but he disap- ” 
pointed her, by manifesting 
a decided preference for 
history. In 1830 Lord — - 





THE BARONESS NAIRNE., 


Nairne died, and his widow removed to Clifton, and thence to | 


Dublin. 
lamented his frivolity, as to which she uttered the following 
well-meaning but futile remonstrance, which must have made 
Moore smile :— 
“ Sweet poet! be true to thy lofty inspiring ; 
While, bound by thy magic, the skies half unfurl'd, 
Youth, beauty, and taste are with rapture admiring, 

Oh spread not around them the fumes of this world !” 

In 1834 Lord Nairne’s delicate health induced his mother to 
take him abroad, but the benefit he derived from change of 
climate was only temporary, and he died at Brussels in 1837. 
His widowed mother was then indeed bereaved, but a genuine 
and firmly-rooted, if somewhat rigid, sense of religion supported 
her. Soon after the funeral of this only child Lady Nairne 
travelled by slow stages to France, accompanied by one of her 


She was a great admirer of Moore’s poems, but | 





out-door life they led, with 
its studies carried on “in 
| the arbours then numerous 
_ on the steep wooded banks,” 
and its evening drives 
“amid the aroma of the 
scented fir,” are charmingly 
| described. Munich was 
next visited, where Lady 
Nairne was introduced to 
Prince Albert, then “ hand- 
some, but reserved, being 
very young, about his 
cousin’s age.” As time 
elapsed Lady Nairne re- 
/covered much of her na- 
tural cheerfulness— aided 
unquestionably by her con- 
fident anticipation of 
speedily recovering her 
beloved ones where no 
shadow of death could fall 
between them—and loved 
to entertain her niece with 
stories of her own youth. 
One passage, trifling in 
itself, is very significant of 
that selfish, senseless ex- 
| travagance which prepared 
the way for the horrors of 
the Reign of Terror. 
“Uncle Colyear used to 
tell us,” she would say, as 
she untiringly plied her 
ee aa tatting or knitting needles 
in work which she either 
gave to her friends or sold 
anaes —— for the poor,— 
“That at the French Court, the ladies thought it graceful to be 
always at work, and that conversation flagged without it ; but, that 
none might suppose that they wished to be of any use in the world, 
he had seen some of them, as soon as a lovely little leaf was pro- 
duced by the tatting-shuttle, throw it into the fire.” 





Arrived at Ischl the diarist continues :-— 


“For the first time dear Aunt Nairne asked me to play my 
pieces to her while Aunt Keith rested. She liked most of the music, 
but the very sound of the oratorio pieces seems to distress her, 
reminding her of the struggle it was to regard oratorios as things 
which believers should not countenance.” 


_ The party resided at Nice for some time, and on the mom: 
ing of their departure~— 


“An edict of the bishop was sent to theit residence, by which 
Lady Nairne, Mrs. Keith, and Miss Steuart were severally banished 























for life, from the city, for the offence of having circulated copies of 
even an authorized version of the Italian Bible.” 


In 1843 a young married nephew and niece persuaded 
Lady Nairne to return to Gask and live with them. Revisiting 
the scenes of her youth was a very painful pleasure; but 
she soon adapted herself with her accustomed serenity to the 
new life in the old home, and took active interest in the plans 
of the young couple. Her last extreme pleasure was in seeing 
achapel, for the English Episcopalian service, built by her 
nephew on the site of the old Kirk. She had largely aided its 
erection, and, dying in the October of 1845, was buried in the 
graveyard of the little chapel which she had visited with so 
much interest only a week before. We reluctantly close this bio- 
graphy, to which Dr. Rogers appends an appreciative summary 
of Lady Nairne’s songs, followed by an account of the history 
of the Oliphants of Gask, particularly Lady Nairne’s niece, 
Caroline Oliphant the younger, who in piety, amiability, and 
poetic taste resembled her more gifted aunt. Then we have 
Lady Nairne’s songs, and the volume closes with some poems 
by the younger Caroline. 

We have only given a meagre outline of Dr. Rogers’ com- 
prehensive memozr, enriched with extracts from family letters 
and diaries, whose vivid pictures of a bygone age, and 
humorous or pathetic details incessantly tempted us to quo- 
tation. The complete collection of Lady Nairne’s songs, 
though it may not raise her fame higher as a poetess than one 
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My Schoolboy Friends : a Story of Whitminster Grammar School. 
By AscoTT R. Hope, Author of “.Stories of School Life,” 
“Stories about Boys,” &c. Third edition, with Illustra- 
tions. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo, 1871. 


The modest object which Mr. Hope sets forth in his preface, 
where he says, “ I have simply tried to represent the ordinary 
life of ordinary boys at a very ordinary sort of school,” he has 








or two favourites have already done in England, will doubtless | 


be very acceptable to her Scotch admirers. We copy the 
frontispiece, engraved from a portrait of Lady Nairne, by Sir 
John Watson Gordon, taken in 1816, when she was fifty years 
old, in addition to which the volume contains engravings of 
“The House of Gask,” the more stately mansion of Nairne, 
and the ruined Gascon Hall. 


Chronicles of the Castle of Amelroy: with some notices of 
its ancient Barons, with numerous photographs. By Joun 
Box, Chevalier Legion of Honour. 
Low, Son, and Marston. 


Among the numerous handsome gift-books which appear 
about Christmas time, few possess the merit of combining 
really useful and interesting matter with attractive features. A 
history of a Dutch Nobleman’s Castle seems an ordinary 
enough publication, designed to appease the vanity of its lordly 
owner: and a handsome coloured coat of arms on its cover, 
may possibly be an additional attraction to a few wealthy book 
fanciers to place it on their tables. But we should be doing 
scant justice to the labours of the Editor of this curious book, 
did we dismiss the history of the Baron de Wollmont’s Castle 
with these ambiguous phrases. A glance at the Contents soon 
awakened our curiosity, and our attention was engaged by 


London: Sampson | 


details of some of the celebrated European events which took | 


place during the last three centuries. Facsimiles of letters of 
William III. of England, of Turenne, Prince Maurice of Nassau, 
the Count de Lorge, Turenne, the Grand Condé, are given : and 
the photographs from pictures by celebrated artists are admirably 
executed. Onealso reads with zest the stories of the pedlar, of the 
Spy of Spinola, and of a visit to the Court of Louis the XIVth at 
Namur. In justice to the book we have no hesitation in saying 
that it must be seen to be appreciated. The Baron himself is 
at present shut up in Paris, where he has been engaged on the 
ramparts as a volunteer; and the plates of his photographs 
have most probably been destroyed at the suburb of Asniéres 
during the late siege, consequently only 100 copies of the book 
have been published—which may possibly have the effect of 
classing it in the category of scarce and valuable. 


| do nothing but good to their readers. 


44 
amply attained, and in an admirable manner. He always 
enlists the sympathies of his young readers on the side of man- 
liness, honesty, and industry. He shows them that in order to 
play well, they must be able to work well, and that shams 
and subterfuges are as intolerable in the narrow world of 
school as in the wide one of after life. Mr. Hope here adopts the 





| autobiographic form, and maintains it so consistently that there 


is not a single word in his narrative which an intelligent, fairly 
educated lad would be unlikely to use. He tells his story of 


| every-day life so briskly, and with such keen relish of the 
| thoughts and ways of schoolboys, that we are sure they must 


find him a famous companion. Mothers and fathers on whose 
minds impending Easter holidays press somewhat heavily, can- 
not do better than fill a library shelf with Mr. Hope’s excellent 
stories, for the solace of wet days and long evenings: they will 
The minor morals they 
inculcate are hearty and wholesome, quite within the compre- 
hension of young people, and not made unpalatable by any 
leaven of preaching or prosing. ‘There is a capital chapter in 
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which the boarders at the Grammar School tell stories 
in the dormitory, whose marvellous incidents, and utter want 
of climax and continuity, are excessively amusing. Nor does 
Mr. Hope think a little sentiment at all derogatory to the man- 
liness of his boy heroes, provided it is genuine and thorough, 
Very touching, the more so because of its brevity, is the narra- 
tive of Harry Kennedy’s death. Like most of Mr. Hope’s 
books, this is in al] respects well got up. Our readers may 
judge of the illustrations by the landscape given above, 


Jerne: a Tale, By W. Stevart TRrencH, Author of “Reali- 
ties of Irish Life.” Two Volumes, London; Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1871, 


The “wrongs of Ireland,” real and imaginary, with their 
natural outgrowth, the social and political disorders of the last 
fifty years, offer a wide field and ample resources of every kind 
to the practised writer of fiction. But there are two requisites 
to the attainment of success in this direction, which, so far 
as our experience goes, are rarely supplied. The one is 
an accurate knowledge of the physical peculiarities of the 
sister country; the other an intimate acquaintance with the 
temperament, habits, and aspirations of the people. Both these 
conditions are fairly met in the volumes before us. Mr. Trench 
has enjoyed peculiar facilities for forming a judgment on 
the Irish character, the conditions under which it 1s displayed to 
the greatest advantage, and the nature of the remedies which 
should be applied forthe satisfaction of a well-nigh chronic discon- 
tent. On afrima facie view, it might be inf that such qualifi- 
cations would exercise a more legitimate weight through the 
medium of a work of higher pretension than a tale; but 
reflection leads us to the conclusion that if Mr. Trench 
contemplated a twofold object in his work, not the least 
important of which was a representation of Irish grievances 
as they are disclosed in the daily life of the well-disposed part 
of the population, and the less familiar aspects of Irish industry 
and modes of thought, he has unquestionably succeeded. 
In putting political sentiments into the mouths of several of 
his leading characters, and even occasionally breaking the 
continuity of his narrative by introducing arguments on the 
social and political disadvantages of Ireland, he touches upon 
ground which is at all times dangerous to the novelist ; but it 
must be confessed that he has shown tact and judgment in 
subordinating the political element to the higher scope and 
purpose of the ideal, and that there is a manifest harmony 
between the uttered, or inferential, and the acted, or absolute, 
character of the leading personages in these volumes. 

Ierne is the beautiful daughter and sister of an Irish chief- 
tain—once a Royal Prince, still an influential landowner. She 
possesses all the more marked characteristics of the pure Celtic 
race—she is brave of heart, frank of disposition, sensitive of 
spirit, lofty of impulse, elegant of form. Her hair auburn, 
falling in luxuriant tresses below her waist, her eyes large and 
dark, her nose Grecian, her figure slight though well-developed, 
and graceful in every movement: her penetration remarkably 
keen, her mental powers well cultivated. Add to this that “she 
could manage her skiff with the ease of a practised rower, 
and could ride her pony, shoot with her tiny rifle, or walk the 
steepest mountains with any stripling in the glen,” and the 
heroine of the work stands bodily before us. A ramble on the 


mountains in the neighbourhood of Derreen, where the family 
mansion is situated, brings her into contact with a young 
Saxon sportsman, who, carried away by the ardour of his pursuit 
of the grouse, finds himself a considerable distance from the 
town he has left, and readily accepts the proferred hospitality | 





of the chieftain’s mansion. The stranger is “tall, active, 
and muscular ;” his face “fair almost as a woman’s ;” his hair 
“Tight and curly,” and “cut rather short;” his eyes blue and 
laughing, his nose finely chiselled, and his mouth playful, but 


indicating that “he could yet encounter danger with firmnesy . 


and courage.” So far the hero and heroine, 

At Defreen the stranger is introduced to Donald 0" Sulevan 
Beare — more conventionally Donald O’Sullevan — Iere’s 
brother, In the house of the high-bred Irish family the 
Saxon gentleman is paid the utmost attention ; and, under the 
guidance of its head, he makes acquaintance with the customs 
and temperament of the hardy, impulsive, and eccentric popu. 


‘lation of the district, as well as with the wild and picturesque 


scenery along the south-west coast, Among other adventures 
which befall him is a duel with an old and rather uncouth 
admirer of Ierne, in which he gets wounded; a wrestling 
match with a turbulent athlete at a faction fight, in which the 
latter is conspicuously defeated ; and a yachting excursion in 
which he and his new friends narrowly escape drowning. He 
obtains an insight into the more recondite features of Irish 
character, learns much of the real national grievances, and 
their declared remedy, and is incidentally compromised by 
certain secret combinations of a treasonable nature. An acci- 
dent leads to the disclosure of his name, and he stands con- 
fessed, at length, as the young Ear! of Killarney, recently come 
to the title and estates, and on his way to visit his new posses- 
sions incognite. Of course, the young English nobleman and 
the fair Irish girl have conceived an affection for each other. 
On two occasions Ierne saves her lover’s life, at the hazard of 
her own; but various circumstances conspire to induce her to 
refuse his offer of marriage, not least of which is the difference 
in their social position (of which, be it remarked, the sensitive 
girl takes an exaggerated view) and religious convictions, The 
Earl departs on a visit to his estates in Killarney, and shows 
a laudable anxiety to improve the condition of his tenantry. 
To his surprise, however, he is told that the latter desire only 
“to be let alone,” and that they will resent any attempt to im- 
prove the property as an overt attack upon their rights in the 
soil. Persisting in his project, he incurs the bitter animosity 
of his tenantry. A deliberate attempt is twice made to assas- 
sinate him ; his bailiff is waylaid and murdered, and ultimately 
he has to abandon the enterprise. 

In the final chapters the difficulties in the way of a union 
of the lovers are happily, though tardily overcome, and the 
conclusion in no way differs from that of the ordinary three- 
volumed novel. The single are married, and the married 
happy. 

There are several subordinate characters and incidents in 
the work that do not come within the scope of a summary 
such as we have given above, nor do they affect the legitimate 
course of the narrative, though they afford subjects for the 
exercise of a well-trained judgment and skilful dramatic treat- 
ment. There are two aspects under which Mr. Trench’s tale 
must be regarded. First as a work designed to direct public 
attention to the latent sources of discontent in Ireland, and, in 
some sort, to suggest their remedy ; and secondly, and col- 
laterally, to exhibit, under unusually favourable circumstances, 
the deeper and intenser, and as yet but exceptionally recognized, 
attributes of the Irish character. In both Mr. Trench has 
been fairly successful. ‘“TIerne” possesses a twofold interest 
for the reader ; and whilst it is not free from objection in its 
special character as a work of fiction, nor, indeed, wholly so as 
a literary achievement, it is a book which cannot reasonably fail 
to obtain a wide popularity. 
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Author of “ The Broadstone of Honour,” “ Mores Catho- 
lici,” &c. London: F. S. Ellis. 


A volume of unpretending verse, various in theme, and with 
sof fancy and touches of humour, which will enable the 
reader to wile away a pleasant hour. 
been often made with great success, and have always had 
admirers among literary people. The French are famous for 
this sort of exercise ; and it was in France that Mr. Digby found 
material for one of the longest, and (to our minds) the best 
poem in his book, “the Journey to Pouliguen.” On his way 
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Little Low Bushes. Poems by Keneitm Henry Dicpy, Esq. | Hardd Erle; 


ee 


a Biography. By the Author of “The Story of 
London : E. Moxon, Son and Co, 1871, 





a Life.” 


In this poem the wise warning which formed the moral of 


| “The Story of a Life” is intensified, and the caution against 
| risking the transmission of hereditary disease solemnly re- 


Journeys in verse have | 


| him and tell him he is mad. 


the author makes good use of every local celebrity ; but of | 


Blois he should not have said that, perhaps, 


“The chief attraction of the place 
Is to have held De Stael in her disgrace ;” 


because, as he justly adds, it was for “ defending liberty,” that 
she was compelled to seek shelter there. 


The Men and Women of the English Reformation from the 
Death of Wolsey to the Death of Cranmer. Papal and 
anti-Papal Notables. By the Author of ‘“ The Monastic 
Houses of England: their Accusers and Defenders.” 
Parts I.—III. London: R. Washbourne. 


Prompted by a desire somewhat similar to that which ani- 
mated Dr. F. G, Lee to write, “Some Martyrs Omitted by 
Foxe,” the author of this work gives us the Roman view of that 
most. important epoch in English history which has been so 
powerfully portrayed by.Mr. Froude from the ultra-Protéstant. 


written on English History. The writers of the last two cen- 
turies knew little and feared to tell it: later writers knew some- 
what more, but repressed it because its publication would 
not sell.” We protest against the latter part of this assertion. 
Macaulay first startled the public by upsetting their generally- 
received opinions on many important poimts; both Mr. 
Froude and Dr. Lingard, the Catholic historian, have fearlessly 
given us the result of their diligent researches in hitherto 
inaccessible sources of information at home and abroad. No 
doubt many points remain to be cleared up, but substantially 
we know the truth, and shall never learn much more that is 
likely to alter public opinion respecting the men and women 
of the Reformation. The writer of the work before us travels 
over the old ground, and does not state any thing new of con- 
sequence. Bishop Burnet’s col/ectanea must always be the 
basis of our knowledge of the events of that period, and Mr. 
Froude’s researches in the Spanish and French archives and our 
Record office, supply the rest—the latter new, certainly, since the 
“history with Hume’s name attached to it” was written, but much 
of it available to and used by Dr. Lingard. Moreover, 
those who saw Hume’s original compilation, laid stress 
on in these pages, agreed in the statement that it was in mere 
matters of opinion and not of fact that the two works differed. 
Of course, three-tenths only of a book are not sufficient to 
enable us satisfactorily to judge of it as a whole, and therefore 
we must postpone our categorical examination until the entire 
work is before us. We may say, however, that so far as these 
numbers go, their author endeavours to tell the truth according 
to his light ; that his style is clear and terse ; and that he shows 
some histriographical ability in marshalling and dealing with 
his facts. We await with considerable interest the completion 
of the work. 


peated. Overcoming an illness that severely tries his child- 
hood, Harold is sent to a school where his solitary habits and 
some knowledge among his school-fellows of the state in which 
his mother had died, occasion the little savages to laugh at 
Weakling as he is, he turns on 
the bully of his class, who, swaggering past, had struck him 
across the face with his stick, and gives the aggressor a good 
thrashing. The schoolmaster resolves to punish both com- 
batants, and Harold’s share of the infliction leaves him ap- 
parenily lifeless. He is in his coffin when his sister Margaret 
arrives, and her voice rouses him from his swoon. Removed 
to a better school, with a master cleverly contrasted to the 
“angered, vengeful, dogged, strong-armed man” who had 
nearly killed him, Harold pursues bis studies, happily carrying 
off all prizes, to the delight even of his competitors, who love 
him, and the pride ofthe master, who parts from him with 
blessings and commendation. At home once more, Harold 
falls in love with Katherine Leigh. On the night of a wedding 


| in the family, Harold’s father, who had marked his son's 
| growing affection for Kate, warns him against incurring the 


| “deadly ineradicable woe ” which had fallen on himself. 


This 
determines Harold to an immediate departure for London and 
from his love. A round of dissipation there ends in Harold's 
plunging into college life. Later in a story the complications of 


| which we have not space to follow, Harold and Kate have an in- 
| terview, in which the lover tells all the history of his love, and all 


| the fatal legend of his house. Kate says the confession has made 


He starts with the dictum that “the truth has not yet been | 17.14 “doubly dear,” and she will not fear to link her fate 


with his. Harold declines'to take Kate at her word, flies from 
her presence, and takes ship to Rome. He stays only three 
days in that “crumbling tomb of the dead power of the age of 
force,” hurries on to Greece, and thence to Egypt, where he 
“ finds some rest.” The poem closes with a pretty picture of 
the home of Harold and his sisters in Westmoreland :— ~ 


“Those who dwell therein 
Are the last scions.of a foredoom’d race! 
But lo! that doom sits lightly on them now,— 
The blackness of its darkness hath pass’d off, 
Dispersed by noble deeds of duty done.” 


| Our Soldiers; or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 





Deeds of the British Army during the reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kincston. London: 
Griffith and Farran. 


We do not wonder that it is a third edition of this spirited 
volume that lies before us: events abroad, and excitement at 
home, just now, and for some time past, have invested the word 
“ Soldier” with unusual interest ; and “ our Soldiers” is a com- 
bination conveying an idea of paramount importance. But 
the book has nothing to do with “Army Reform,” or any 
question about which there can be a difference of opinion. 
The author's object in recording some of the many gallant 
deeds which have added brilliancy to the reign of Queen 
Victoria, has been “simply to show the stuff that fills our 
soldiers’ jackets, and that that stuff is as good as ever.” The 
fact is obvious; but if it found any hardy disputant, Mr. 
Kingston’s pages would confute him. It is a good idea to 


bring together, and make prominent, acts of individual gallantry 
(such as those of Eldred Pottinger, at Herat, in 1837, with 
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which the volume opens; and of Lieut. Farquharson, of the 
42nd Highlanders, before Lucknow, which is the subject of our 
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illustration) otherwise too apt to be passed over in a mass of | 


matter which occasions grateful but not discriminating admira- 
tion. By this means justice is done whilst emulation is excited. 
And in this way Mr. Kingston proceeds through an account of 
Warfare in India from 1837 to 1842; through the first Afghan 
Campaign in 1839, to the termination of the War, in 1842; 
through the Punjab Campaigns ; the War with China ; through 
the stirring events of the war with Russia ; and the Campaign 
in Persia, 1856-1857. These are followed by a succinct 
account of the Indian Mutiny; of the Second Chinese War, 





1856-1860, and by some startling incidents of a skirmish in 
New Zealand of which the revered Colonel Havelock and a 
true soldier, worthy of his companionship, Captain Heaphy, 
are the heroes, 

The Abyssinian Expedition, 1867-1868, concludes a compact, 
readable, and well-timed volume. 


Moral Heroism: The Trials and Triumphs of the Great and 
Good. By Cuiara Lucas BALrour, Author of “The 
Women of Scripture,” &c. New edition, illustrated. 
London : Houlston and Sons. 


Mrs. Balfour says in the preface to the present 
issue of her work, that it is now especially necessary to im- 
press on young minds the difference between true courage and 
mere physical hardihood. “The prevalence of the war spirit 
in our times may cause not only a forgetfulness of Milton’s 











axiom, ‘ Peace has her victories as well as war,’ but a neglect of 
the holy and authoritative teaching of our Divine Master 
‘The Prince of Pedce.’” ‘To enforce these principles in a 
manner attractive and intelligible to young readers, Mrs. Balfour 
recounts the incidents of many eventful lives, illustrative of 
moral heroism under werious aspects, as alleviating misery, 
removing ignorance, colonizing and teaching Christianity, 
practising self-culture, enduring affliction, &c. _ The careers 
she describes, include such marked contrasts as John Howard 
and Columbus, Milton and Wilberforce, Lady Rachel Russell 
and Elizabeth Fry; and are treated simply and impressively, 





Our illustration represents the death of John Brown the Cove: 
nanter, at the hand of Dundee—the “ cruel Claverhouse.” 


ANO@HKH Q&EAIMON TNOQSEQN (Magazine of Useful 
Knowledge). Edited by S. A. PARASYRAKES. 


Yet another! “ Magna comitante caterva,” we are inclined 
to ejaculate in the face of this portly classical monthly. In the 
first place, when our risible muscles have had their play at out 
inability to comprehend what it is all about, we begin 10 
recollect that there was a time when these bold types welt 
familiar to us by compulsion, if not by inclination. After te” 
minutes’ examination of the beautiful get-up of the new child, 
and the three careful reproductions of Turner’s Grecian subjects 
named by him so appositely (!) Dido and Aéneas, Ulyssts 
deriding Polyphemus, and ‘the Ancient Temple of Jupiter, 
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we dip into the body of the work, and find after all 


that the modern differs in no very alarming degree from our | 


beloved Xenophon of old. The mental pabulum is by no 
means light, though the first which arrests our attention is a 
piece of poetry by some aspiring modern Greek bard, appositely 
called @pyvwdia, a dirge, with a criticism on it by the editor, 
quite in accordance with our modern notion of doing such 
things. ‘The heavy matter consists of disquisitions on Heaven, 
on the later choruses of Sophocles, scientific articles, and literary 
jottings. 


Briefly, to us this elegantly printed Magazine seems a step | 


in the right direction, and we commend it forthwith to all sober- 
minded Greeks, as well as English, who have retained or wish 
to retain a knowledge of the Greek language. 


The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso. Translated into 
Blank Verse. By Henry KING, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 
and Sons, 1871. 


At a period when the rage for translating Homer and Virgil 
seems to have lulled for a space, one of the younger generation 
of Oxford fellows has set himself to reassert the claims of the 
fancy-stirring “Metamorphoses of Ovid.” Saving Mr. John 
Benson Rose, who a few years ago put forth a version of them 
in English Heroics, uneven indeed as a whole, but still 
evincing in parts some poetic feeling, and much appreciation 
of his author, very few moderns have done aught for the popu- 
larization of a work whence most classically educated school- 
boys draw all their notions of ancient mythology, and nota 
little food for their imagination and fancy. Noone can tell how 
much of the inimitable zest of the classical stories in the 
“Earthly Paradise” is due to the boyish perusal of the tales of 


Ovid, first mastered as a school task ; or what part the early | 


perusal of the “‘ Metamorphoses” has borne in the moulding of 
the “ Atalanta” of Swimburne, and of such classical studies 
as the “ Daphne,” or the “Adonis” of Mr. Leicester Warren. 
It is therefore with sympathy that Mr. King’s contribution to 
the stock of translations, which is a great feature in the litera- 
ture of the age—deserves to be greeted, and a perusal of it 
from end to end will enable English readers without weariness 
to possess themselves of all the mythical knowledge of which 
aforetime they may have caught a dim shadow in Hort’s “ Pan- 
theon.” That the study of a translation of the “ Metamor- 
phoses” would be even more pleasant in a rhyming version is our 
conviction ; yet it would be ungrateful to forego the treat which is 
set in array, because another “ chef” of the poetical “ cuisine” 
might have dressed it in more perfect taste. The blank verse 
medium chosen by Mr. King is almost always readable, sometimes 
even sonorous: and if it does not come quite up to the idea, which 
one familiar with the fluent ease of Ovid's composition would 
form, of Ovidian spirit and facility, still it is the medium which 
Lord Derby's “ Homer” brought into fashion for translation, 
and there is perhaps as much to be said for it as against it. 
The snare of the metre is undue expansion and dilution of 
expressions, phrases, and sentiments which the Latin poet turned 
of with inimitable grace and point: its advantage to a trans- 
lator is that it enables him to run beyond the normal termini 


which are constituted in heroic verse by the finish of each 
Little in this piece of translation calls for emendation ; if any 


couplet, and to carry on the sense and narration in much the 
same freedom that Ovid allowed himself. In examining a 
translation of Ovid, one is led to see, almost before aught else, 
What amount of success has been attained in the transfusion of 

Smiles, a feature $0 justly praised in the original. The 
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first of these that presents itself to us is found in the First Book, 
492—496. 


“ Utque leves stipulze demptis adolentur aristis, 
Ut facibus sepes ardent, quas forte viator 
Vel nimis admovit vel jam sub luce reliquit, 
Sic deus in flammas abiit, sic pectore toto 
Uritur et sterilem sperando nutrit amorem.” 


“ And as light stubble kindles, when the ears 
Are garner’d—or dry hedge with careless spark 
Of traveller’s torch too nigh approach’d, or left 
Smouldering at early morn’s departure, bursts 
In flame,—so sudden burn’d the god, and fed 
With hope a love undestined to success.”—Pp. 21, 22. 


This is not amiss, as will be admitted by any who compare the 
Latin with the English. The next simile, which like the one 
just quoted pertains to the fable of Daphne’s pursuit by the 
enamoured Apollo, is too long to admit of the Latin being 
given with it. It is, however, easy for the reader to turn to the 
text of Merkel, or even the Delphin text, and judge how far 
the lines 533—542 are, or are not, satisfied in the following 
extract :— 


“As when the greyhound o’er the level plain 
Pursues the hare,—both speeding, one for prey 
And one for life,—as nearer yet he wins, 

And nearer,—holds her now for sure, and close 
With eager muzzle pants ;—she, knowing scarce 
If she be ta’en or not, with hair-breadth turn 
Baffling the gripe, one moment yet the fangs 
Escapes—so fared it with these twain :—the god 
To speed by passion urged, the maid by fear. 
But still the swifter he, to whom love lends 

His wings. No respite! On her steps he gains 
Till, well-nigh in his grasp, upon her locks 

She feels his hot breath play.”’—P. 23. 


The spirit of the passage is surely well-sustained, and the 
chase brought, as it were, full in the sight of the reader. One 
or two other and shorter similes occur to us from the tale of 
“ Pyramus and Thisbe ”—that dolorous tale for lovers under 
difficulties—in the Fourth Book. When Pyramus stabs himself, 
too hastily as it turned out, the blood is represented as spirting 
out. 


“ Non aliter quam cum vitiato fistula plumbo 
Scinditur, et tenui stridente foramine longas 
Ejaculatur aquas, atque ictibus aera rumpit.”—122—125. 


* As spirts 
From conduit-pipe the flood, what time its force 
To bursting wears the channel’s leaden side, 
And spouted high in air.” 


Here the translator mistakes the concluding words of v. 125 
for part of the action of the spirting blood, whereas in truth it 
is really the just conclusion of the simile. An old translator of 
Elizabethan days saw this aright, when he translated— 


“ Now, on his back, up-spun the blood in smoke, 
As when a spring-conducting pipe is broke, 
And waters at a little breach break out, 

And, hissing, through the aery region spout.” 


thing, it would be the rendering of the epithet of “opacas” in 
the fourth verse. Of course, in many passages there would be 
more points for correction, if not censure ; for, like Homer, Mr. 
King has his nodding fits. For instance, one might debate the 
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rendering of “innabilis unda” (i. 16), “ Water which gave No 
space to swim in,” and the correctness of the version of 


“Ne non equalis ab omni 

Parte foret magni speciem glomeravit in orbis.” 
“ Lest our earth should lie 

From end to end one flat and level tract, 

Into the fashion of a mighty globe 

He orb’d her form.” 


The English here given is surely just the opposite to what the 
Latin indicates. Where too Ovid makes Phoebus say to his 
misguided boy, in Book ii. 133—135, 

“ Hac sit iter: manifesta rotz vestigia cernes. 


Utque ferant zequos et ccelum et terra calores, 
Nec preme, nec summum molire per thera currum ;” 


Mr. King seems wrongly to have connected the second line with 
what goes before, instead of (as he should have done) with what 
follows, when he translated 


** Observe where erst my wheels have mark’d the road, 
Dispensing equal warmth to earth and heaven.” 


The truer sense and translation we supply from the same old 
authority as before :— 
“ Descend thou not too low, nor mount too high, 
That temperate warmth may heaven and earth supply.” 


Enough, perhaps, has been said of this new translation, 
which has its merits and its faults, and which, if not all that an 


admirer of Ovid could have wished, may serve as a pioneer to | : | c 7 
| a credit to convince him otherwise. 


clear the way for a better version in course of time. 


The Life and Times of the Rev. J. Wesley, M.A., Founder of 
the Mcthodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman. Vol. 2. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1870. 


(First Norice.) 


This volume opens with the beginning of the year 1748, 
and the following extract from Wesley's diary is chosen as the 
key-note of the first chapter:—‘“ We began the year at four in 
the morning with joy and thanksgiving. The same spirit was 
in the midst of us, both at noon, and in the evening.” ‘The 
year thus begun was fraught with events which left their mark 
upon the future history of Methodism, but it was also marred 
by one of those mistakes which tarnish the lustre of Wesley's 
fame. 

On the fifteenth of February Wesley went to Ireland, to 
reorganize the societies there, and place them upon a firmer 
basis. . They stood sadly in need of his helping hand, for 
when he arrived he found nothing but uproar and confusion. 
The members of the society “ made so much noise in shouting 
and in praising God, that, for a time, Wesley was unable to obtain 
a hearing.” Most pompous accounts had been sent him of 
the progress of the society, so that he expected to meet at 
Dublin nearly a thousand members. Instead of this, however, 
he found a less number than he had left there the preceding 
August. ‘“ Let this,” said he, “be a warning to us all how we 
give in to that hateful custom of painting things beyond the 
life. Let us make a conscience of not magnifying or exaggerating 
anything. Let us rather speak under, than above, the truth. 


We, of all men, should be punctual in all we say, that none of 
our words may fall to the ground. ” 

From Dublin Wesley proceeded on a tour through Ireland ; 
preached with great success, met with much disorderly oppo- 
sition, and added many members to the societies. 


| horizon. 


| even upon Wesley’s publications. 





The Lllustrated Review. 


Returning to England, he took part in the Conference 
assembled at London, in which the question of Celibacy versys 
Marriage wa$ discussed. It should be mentioned that several 
years before John Wesley had published a pamphlet entitled, 
“ Thoughts on Marriage and Celibacy,” in which he advocated 
a principle sanctioned by many eminent saints and writers of 
the ancient Church. It was this—Although the state of marriage 
is a very good and honourable one, instituted by God, and 
highly commended by Him, as a type of the great mystery by 
which the Church is united to Christ ; yet the state of celibacy 
is one that conduces to a more holy life, and is commanded to 
be accepted by all who are able to adopt it. The tract had 
been extensively circulated, and John Wesley had lost no 
opportunity to impress its principles upon all with whom he came 
in contact. But this year a difficulty began to loom upon the 
Charles Wesley, now forty years of age, was deeply 
enamoured of a young lady named Sarah Guzune, and, as was 
natural, wished to marry her. But he felt that his brother's 
tract stood in the way, and wished it to be modified or with- 
drawn. The Conference of 1747, by passing a resolution to 
the effect that all tracts published should be submitted to 
them, had rendered themselves competent to pass judgment 
The Conference of 1748, 
acting upon the suggestion of Charles Wesley, exercised this 
right, and “in a full and friendly debate, convinced John that 
a believer might marry without suffering loss in his soul.” 
“ This,” remarks the author of the biography before us, “was a 
great point gained.” The force of this remark, however, is 
not obvious; for if Wesley really believed, as the author 
implies, that marriage was sinful, it could scarcely be esteemed 
But there is no proof, 


| either that Wesley believed this stupid proposition, or that the 


Conference convinced him that the principles laid down in his 
tract were wrong. Had Mr. Tyerman really thought about 
the matter, he could not have made such an absurd blunder. 
Sixteen years after this discussion in Conference, Wesley wrote, 
“ My scraps of time this week I employed in setting down my 
present thoughts upon a single life, which, indeed, are just the 
same they have been these thirty years, and the same they must 
be, unless I give up my Bible.” And in the following year, 
1765, he issued a revised edition of his former tract, 
containing all its substance, under the title, “Thoughts ona 
Single Life.” 

But whatever may have been Wesley’s opinions about the mat- 


| ter his conduct was scarcely consistent. His dealings with women 











prove beyond a doubt that he had much better have carried 
the principles of his tract into practice. In a previous notice' 
we have mentioned the very unpleasant circumstance that took 
place at Savannah. The years 1748-9 saw a much more dis- 
creditable affair, in which, notwithstanding Mr. ‘Tyerman’s 
laboured attempt to prove Wesley's innocence, all the actors 
seem equally culpable, and equally censurable. Wesley had 
reached the mature age of forty-five ; it is, therefore, reasonable 
to suppose that he had come to years of discretion. Yet 
in the month of August, 1748, with all the weight of those 
years upon him, he committed an act which was, in many 
respects, more indiscreet than his subsequent _ ill-advised 
marriage. While travelling through the North of England, he 
was seized at Newcastle with a bilious attack, which partially 
confined him to the house for several days. During this time he 
was nursed by Grace Murray, a young and fascinating widow. 
This lady paid him so much attention that, before leaving 
Newcastle, he proposed to marry her. ‘The lady’s reply to this 
proposal was of the most gushing nature: “This is too great? 


1 Vide antea, p. 63. 
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blessing for me. I can’t tell how to believe it; this is all I 
could have wished for under heaven.” She was many years 
younger than John Wesley, handsome, bold, ignorant, and 
vain; her former life had been none of the brightest; yet, 


without marrying her, Wesley took her away from Newcastle | 


and made her his travelling companion. They went in 
company through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, visiting the dif- 
ferent societies of the towns through which they passed. 
Grace Murray was then left in the care of John Bennet, one of 
Wesley’s preachers. No sooner had Wesley proceeded south- 
ward than Bennet wrote to him, asking for permission to marry 
the lady who had been left in his charge. ‘To quote the words 
of the narrative before us,— 


“Wesley was utterly amazed, but wrote a mild answer to both. 
... Further correspondence followed. For six months imme- 
diately succeeding she coquetted between the two. When she 
heard from Wesley she resolved to live and todie with him. When 
Bennet wrote she replied to him in the tenderest terms. In Feb- 
nary, 1749, She sent to Bennet the intelligence that Wesley had 
requested her to accompany him to Ireland ; that, if he loved her, 
he must meet her at Sheffield, and that if he failed in this she could 
not answer for results. Bennet determined to go to Sheffield ; but, 
at the last moment, was prevented by the death of a relation. The 
widow, therefore, went on to Bristol without seeing him. Here 
there were mutual explanations. She related to Wesley what had 
passed between Bennet and herself, and seemed to think that the 
contract was binding. Wesley, on the other hand, reminded her 
of what had passed between himself and her; and she professed 
herself quite convinced that her engagement with Bennet was not 
binding ; and, accordingly, she and Wesley went off to Ireland.” 


The twain travelled together in Ireland for several months 
and then returned to Bristol. Here some scandal that she 
heard about Wesley and Molly Francis, raised the “ green-eyed 
monster” in the lady’s breast. Forthwith she wrote a loving 
letter to Bennet. However, she still remained with Wesley; 
went with him to London, and at the end of August, 1749, 
just a year after leaving Newcastle with Wesley, she started 
back to the same place, in the same company. At Epworth 
they met Bennet, who startled Wesley by telling him that 
he was in possession of all the letters which Wesley had sent 
toGrace Murray. Upon hearing this, Wesley decided that she 
ought to marry Bennet, and sent her a note to that effect. 
But this did not suit the lady’s views. She preferred to have 
the two strings to her bow. Accordingly she ran to Wesley in 
an agony of tears, and “ begged him not to talk so unless he 
designed to kill her.” Four or five days were spent in scenes 
like this. At night she would promise to be Bennet's wife ; 
next morning she would vow eternal fidelity to Wesley. At length 
Wesley and Mrs. Murray continued their journey to the north. 
When Bennet was left behind, the lady declared that “she was 
determined by conscience, as well as by inclination, to live and 
die with Wesley.” Having arrived at Hineley Hill, Wesley 
wrote to his brother Charles, announcing his contemplated 
marriage, then, leaving his affianced bride at the house of Christo- 
pher Hopper, went forward to Whitehaven. Charles, shocked 
at the thought of his brother marrying at all, and especially 
shocked at the thought of his marrying a servant, hurried down 
to Whitehaven, and tried to dissuade his brother from his pur- 
pose. But as no amount of reasoning could move John, 


7, he L Uustrated Review. 





Charles started off to Hineley Hill, to see what could be done | 


with the intended bride. Persuading the widow to ride behind 
him, Charles took her to Newcastle, where a meeting was 
amanged with Bennet. Soon as the lady saw this lover, she 


fellat his feet, begged for forgiveness, and the two were married 
within a week. A few days later a meeting took place at 
» in which all the actors in this little comedy of errors 


| 


| reconciliation, 
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and a few of their friends were brought together. Then 
ensued a scene which can be better imagined than described, 
a scene of accusation, denunciation, recrimination, and, finally, 
Charles had a private interview with his 
brother, and, after hearing explanations, professed to exonerate 
him from blame ; and thus ended this disgraceful episode. We 
regret that we cannot follow his brother’s example,and exonerate 
John Wesley from blame in the matter. Neither do we desire 
unjustly to condemn him. His conversation and behaviour 
with Grace Murray may have been, and no doubt was, as pure 
as virtue itself. But it was surely beneath the dignity of a 
great religious reformer to rival in love matters one of his 
own assistants ; it was derogatory to the reputation of a virtu- 
ous man to travel so long with a lady who was not his 
wife, mother, nor sister. It is not only necessary that actual 
evil should be avoided, but the very appearance of it. It would 
have been well if the great “ Apostle” (as many of his sect love 
to call him) had remembered the Scriptural injunction, to take 
“heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling-block to them that are weak.” 

Only two years later Wesley committed another indiscretion, 
in which his inconsistencies come out in even stronger light. 
We refer to his marriage. On February 2, 1751, he told his 
brother that he was resolved to marry. The same day he made 
an entry in his journal to that effect. Four days afterwards the 
following curious entry occurs :— 


“ Feb. 6.—I met the single men, and showed them how on many 
accounts it was good for those who had received that gift from God, 
to remain ‘ single for the kingdom of heaven’s sake ;’ unless when a 
particular case might be an exception to the general rule.” 


The lady upon whom Wesley had now fixed his affections 
was Mrs. Vazeille, the widow of a merchant, who possessed 
some property in her own right. She is described as a woman 
of education and sense, very pleasing and affable in her 
manners, charitable and kind in all her actions. It is a curious 
coincidence that about this time Wesley sprained his foot, and 
went to the house of Mrs. Vazeille to be nursed ; according to 
his own account, spent the week “partly in prayer, reading, 
and conversation ; partly in writing an Hebrew Grammar, and 
Lessons for Children.” Yet the week thus spent culminated 
in a marriage, hastily undertaken, and about which we have no 
details in Wesley’s published Journals. In little more than a 
year they began to quarrel. There are curious stories of violent 
scenes having taken place between them. Scandal said that they 
fought occasionally. It is certain that upon one occasion, at 
least, Mrs. Wesley was seen dragging her husband across the 
room by the hair of his head. They separated from each other 
several times before the final separation, which appears from 
the following entry in Wesley’s Journal to have taken place in 
January, 1771 :—‘‘ For what cause I know not to this day, my 
wife * set out for Newcastle, purposing never to return. Non 
eam reliqui: non dimisi: non revocabo.” That there were 
faults on both sides no one will doubt; but here again we are 
tempted to remark that it was indiscreet for a man of Wesley's 
position to marry a lady about whom he knew so little. As he 
acted in opposition to his own repeated conviction that it was 
wrong for Aim to marry, it would have been but seemly and 
consistent had he acted after more deliberation. 

We have dwelt upon these phases of Wesley's character with 
very great pain, although we may appear to have given them 


* As an example of systematic suppressio veri, we may notice 
that the words “my wife,” in this and other ea are always 
supplied by a dash in the “ Conference Edition of Wesley's Works. 
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undue prominence. Our excuse is a reasonable one. They 
have been hitherto so sedulously hidden from the public view that 


men have come to form a false estimate of Wesley’s character and | 
personal influence. But now that there is a disposition among | 
men of all religious parties, in and out of the Church of Eng- | 


land, to exalt Wesley to the position of a saint, and proclaim 
him as the apostle of their own peculiar shibboleth, it is more 
than ever necessary to point out how very much he was in- 
fluenced by surrounding circumstances, how very changeable 
he was, and uncertain he was as a guide or teacher. 

We propose in our next notice to point out the bearings 
of this feature in Wesley’s character upon his theological 
opinions, and to show howit helps to explain some of the incon- 
sistencies that everywhere start up to perplex students of his 
writings. This must be sufficient excuse with our readers for 
taking them into the region of personalities. 
do so in order to arrive at just conclusions upon other more 
important matters. e 


Melete. Poems by JoserH ELLs. 
Pickering. 


This is an unpretending volume of poems, thoughtful for 
the most part—the thoughts clearly and often musically ex- 
pressed. They, moreover, have the merit of being genuine 
emanations from the writer's own mind, originated or impelled 
by the writer’s own feelings ; and not echoes or shadows of 
those of other men, popular or admired in certain circles. Mr. 
Ellis has evidently worked hard among books, and men, and 
things ; and although many of his poems savour of the mid- 
night lamp, others are as certainly the product of out-of-door 
observation, both in crowded cities and country fields. Of the 
results of his studies in versification we argued well from his 
remark in a brief preface, that “‘a poem is, in some degree 
original, if only it has its own cadence; more so when also in 
metrical construction it is unigue.” This is very true, and in 
the latter respect, especially, very rare. It is one of those 
possible things that are more often imagined vaguely than 
really found. Our author, however, modestly and fairly 
requests that if a critic is bent upon exhibiting a brick as a 
specimen of his edifice, at any rate a brick “ fairly well made” 
should be selected. With this intention we choose as a bit of 
genuine poetry in feeling, design, and expression, the following 
Sonnet, p. 83 :— 


On THE SoUTH Downs. 


“ A Song to thee, O Nature! whilst the hills 
Yield to my senses fullest sympathy ; 
Above the world of men, and blest in thee, 

A joy that in thy joy my bosom fills, 
And I claim ude § mindless of the ills 
‘ That flesh is heir to ;’ nought is now to me 
Than the primeval sward, and sky, and sea, 
Boundless—as thy companionship instils. 
O, Mother Nature, take my heart in thine! 
O, Mother Nature, I in thee am lost! 
O, Mother Nature, take me as thy child ! 
Why know I this sublimity divine, 
If not from thee ?—Take me at any cost— 
I had not loved so, if thou hadst not smiled.” 


The volume contains many poems quite equal, and some 
superior to this, which we would quote, but that other works 
claim our space. We look forward with much interest to Mr. 


Ellis’s next production. 


It is necessary to | 


London : Basil Montagu | 





The Illustrated Review. 


The Alpine Journal: a Quarterly Record of Mountain Advep. 
ture and Scientific Observation. By members of the 
Alpine Clb. Edited by LesLize STEPHEN, Longman 
and Co. 


“One word more and I have done. ‘To those about to 
follow in our steps—‘ don’t.’” These are the concluding words 
of Mr. G. E. Foster’s exciting—almost sensational—description 
of a descent, no less than an ascent, of the “ Aiguille du Midi” 
in this month’s number of the journal. The illustration to this 
article gives but a faint impression to the mind of what is 
described as happening to a certain luckless guide, Jakob, or 
the race for life when descending a gully, an avalanche 
having suddenly burst loose 2000 feet above them, whilst they 
had but six more steps to cut before they could dodge the 
| mass of débris that swept over their path a moment after. 
wards. 

But our object is not to describe what may be read by any 
one who chooses to do so; we would rather say a few words on 
the object and use of an institution that supplies its members 
with so varied an amount of information as is to be found in the 
| pages of the journal since its establishment. 

The members of the Alpine Club have often been designated 
| as a pack of “ scrambling lunatics,” their motto being “ I, cure 
per Alpes,” their daily food marmots, chamois, and snow-flakes, 
and their night abode among crevasses and séracs, or on the cold 
névé. ‘To the quiet-going sort of people, who regard a moun 
tain from their own standpoint, distance lending enchantment 
to their view, an Alpine Club man is either a sentimental bore, 
possessed of a species of amadilis insania, harmful only to him- 
self, his guide, and possibly an anxious mother ; or he 1s an out- 
and-out fool, trying to convince one that he only perils his life 
in the cause of science, to test a new aneroid or anemometer, 
or to propound his theory of glacier motion or erosion. There 
are, indeed, members of the club both non-scientific and 
scientific, between whom a desultory warfare is kept up as to the 
proper aim of the club. On the one hand, the editor and late 
president of the club, describing his sensations of relief on find 
ing himself safe on the pinnacle of one of the giants of the Alps, 
when asked afterwards a question about the amount of ozone, 
| replied that he did not know anything about the ozone, and if 
| there were any ozone up there at all, it must have been a greater 
| fool than he took it for. On the other hand, it is no secret that 
| a distinguished scientific member of the club, a few years ago, 
left it on the ground that he considered science and her fol 
lowers were insulted by the opposition party, who publicly 
maintained that muscular exercise, with a sort of patronizing 
admiration of nature, to be sure, but, above all, height and new 
_ heights—“ Excelsior” being their motto—were what the club 
was established for. Hine idle lacryme. 

But, speaking soberly, while it is the duty of the club to 
expose such rhodomontade as appeared a year or two ago in 4 
midland parish magazine, which was admirably done by H. B.6. 
and C, E. M. in a pamphlet entitled “* Munchausen on the Jung 
frau,” we must not forget the really useful work of such men as Pr 
fessors Forbes, Tyndall, and Studer, Messrs. Ball, Reilly, Galton, 
and those engaged on the map of Switzerland, which is said 
combine the excellencies of existing carves without their defects 
| Very uceful also is a report of a special committee on ropes 

axes, and alpenstocks, and many sound pages of advice from 

trained mountaineers, which, if followed, would reduce the 
number of accidents we read of too often to a minimum, 
annals of the club recording but few of these as falling to the 
lot of its menbers. ‘This is speaking volumes for the practical 
use of the club, and we recommend this fact to the consideration 
| of its detractors. Space will not permit us to do more than just 
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illude to useful work in all parts of the world. One gives us an 
account of his ascent of the Mexican mountain Popocatapetl— 
aname almost as appalling as its neighbour, Ixtaccihuatl ; 
mother, of the two highest of the Caucasian range, after the 
ascent of which he endeavoured to prove, no doubt to the 
satisfaction of the Czar of Russia, that the “ watershed ” of the 
mountains of the Caucasus is the proper boundary between 
Europe and Asia. Consequently, Mont Blanc having been too 
long erroneously considered the monarch of mountains, is now 
deposed by Mount Elburz. This redoubtable mountaineer 
forgets that recent conquests and modern map-makers cannot 
unsettle boundaries in such a cursory way. Then the Greenland, 
Himalayan, South American, not to speak of all the European 
ranges, which latter, indeed, have the honour of Alpine clubs of 
their own, to wit, the Swiss, Austrian, and Italian, have been all 
interviewed, and more or less taken by storm. Heavy tomes of 
personal experiences naturally load the shelves of the club, 
some highly useful, some harmless, some bordering on the mis- 
thievous, as the Rev. A. G. Girdlestone’s “The High Alps 
without Guides,” which, while being intended to prove the 
practicability of self-reliance, proves the contrary, from his own 
experience, to an amusing degree. 

In conclusion, let us be just, and acknowledge the benefits 
the club may confer on mankind from each point of view we 
have been disc ussing; and when we mention that, in case of 
ay serious inundation or fatal accident to a well-known guide, 
ot other charitable work to be done, the members are not 
slow todo their duty, we need say no more by way of apology 
ot an institution that appeals to all the generous sympathies of 
our nature. 
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AIGJILLE DU MILI 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for this month contains an interesting 
article entitled “ England’s Defence against Herself,” by Mr. 
Edwin Goadby, of Plymouth. 

THE literary world has beea somewhat excited by the 
recent trial between Mr. G. A. Sala and the publishers of Mr. 
Hain Friswell’s book, reviewed in our last number. We 
understand that the general opinion of the public and of 
literary men is that a verdict for the plaintiff was un 
avoidable, but that the damages (#500) are too high. Ot 
course the undoubted respectability of the defendants could 
not be allowed to shelter them against the legal consequences 
of having, whether wilfully or indirectly, published a defama- 
tory libel. Qui facit per alium facit per se, is a maxim not of 
law only but of common sense, and a libel written by Mr. 
Friswell, and published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, is 
a much more serious affair than one written by an anonymous 
scribbler, and issued to the world in some work or by some 
publisher of bad or low reputation. We know not whether 
the defendants will acquiesce in the verdict, or move to set it 
aside unless the plaintiff consents to a reduction of damages, 
but they have until next term (April) to consider the matter, 
when they can, if they please, ascertain whether the Lord 
Chief Justice and the other judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench approve of the verdict. 





Mr. JouN Ritcuie, the well-known “ Bloomsbury poet,” has 
in the press a new epic in blank verse, entitled “ The Court of 
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Heaven,” in twelve books. The late Archbishop of Canterbury, 








the present Bishop of Ripon, the Dean of York, and other digni- | 


taries in Church and State, have given Mr. Ritchie their support. 
He is the author of “ The Crucifixion,” a poem in twelve books, 
published in 1852, and long ago out of print. A variety of 
religious and political poems have been published by him | 
since that time, and her Majesty the Queen graciously accepted | 
a copy of his work entitled “ Royal Episodes.” Mr. Ritchie, 
like Mr. J. B. Leno, is a working man. 





THE fine Sonnet on “Carlyle’s Divine Silences,” which | 
appears in the Zxaminer of the 4th ult., and signed J. W. D., | 
is by John Watson Dalby, erst editor of the Literary Chronicle, | 
of which the A‘Aeneum is the offshoot. How many years ago 
this is we are not old enough to remember ; but the following | 
extract from Bertrand Payne’s very useful Universal Index of | 
Biography (Haydn Series) will show Mr, Dalby to be a literary | 
amaranth—seemingly possessed, like the ‘‘ happy holothuria,” | 
of the secret of perpetual youth ! 


“ DALBY, JOHN WATSON ; poet and essayist, born Nov. 11, 1799 ; 
published “ Poems,” 1822 ; “ The Death of Aguérré,” 1825 ; “ Tales, 
Songs, and Sonnets,” 1865.” 


To this information we may add that the numerous volumes | 
of Ariiss's Pocket Magazine and The Drama—two very popular | 
periodicals when the century was in its teens—are sprinkled | 
with contributions from his pen. Mr. Dalby also wrote the | 
Memoir of Charles Lamb prefixed to the Cruikshank edition | 
of the “Tales from Shakspere” (1834), and was editor of the | 
Ladies’ Gasette, The Casket, and The Historical Keepsake, as may | 
be verified by reference to “The Correspondence of Leigh | 
Hunt, edited by his Eldest Son.” A contemporary announces | 
that Mr. Dalby is preparing for publication a volume of his 
Sonnets, which have appeared in Leigh Hunt’s “ Book of the 
Sonnet” and various magazines during the last fifty years. | 








STERNHOLD AND Hopkins have long been abolished from 
the Book of Common Prayer, but they were great, as well as 
pious poets, in their day. Yes, and after their day, if the inde- 
fatigable compiler of Wadker’s Rhyming Dictionary is in earnest 
when he says in the Index (Y. Sec. 1.E.), that the following 
verse is not too licentious for his ear :--- 


* And how did he commit their fruits 
Unto the caterpillar, 
And eke the labour of their hands 
He gave to the grasshopper.” 


Here, then, we find two eminent poets, of a peculiar kind, 
with a most tolerant critic; but a similar event has recently 
been presented to a wondering world in the following true 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ verse, by Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, on the occasion of the Prussian soldiers giving a day’s 
ratiou each to the starving soldiers of the Metz garrison :— 


“ And all the ost united 
In that grand act of love. 
Unwittingly delighted 
The Host of Heaven above! 


To this beautifully Gothic illustration of the amicably unin- 
tentional delight conferred by the Prussian host upon the 
other host, higher up, Prince Frederick Charles accords his 
thankful admiration in a letter very unlike what we are 
accustomed to find in German criticism on literary occasions. 





The Tf, Uustrated Review. 
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IN a short notice of the Cabinet Edition of “ Lothair,” whig, 
recently appeared in Art Pictorial and Industrial, it}was state) 
that Sir Francis Grant’s “once characteristic portrait” 
Mr. Disraeli, from which #oll’s steel engraving was taken, was 
painted about thirty years ago. ‘This is incorrect. The pictur 
was painted in 1852; and, remembering what Mr. Disragj 
then was, we do not think the portrait a likeness. 





Messrs. LonGcMANS, Green and Co., have just issued a new 
edition—the fifth—of Buckle’s remarkable literary Torso, “The 
History of Civilization in England and France, Spain and 
Scotland.” It is in three volumes, and the size crown 8yo, 
uniform with Lord Macaulay’s and Mr. Froude’s Histories. ‘The 
Analytical Tables of Contents and very copious general Index 
render this an especially valuable edition. We hope to be abk 
to review the work at length in an early number. 





NARRATIVE poetry—that is, the three volume novel in vers 
—is becoming a fashion amongst a certain class of readers~at 
least, we suppose so, or editors would not admit it so largely to 
their columns, Two instances may be mentioned. In One 
a Wek a poem entitled “ Edith,” by Mr. Thomas Ashe, is 
wearily dragging its slow length along. ‘The metre is simply 
intolerable ; not because new, but because it is unsuited to 
English verse. We don’t think that experiment will answer, 
The other instance, a “Tale in Verse,” by Thomas Jame 
Serle, entitled “Bohun of Sheenley,” is appearing in weekly 
portions in Zhe Sussex Coast Mercury. It is of a highly sens 
tional character, and will doubtless be republished in book 
form, for Mr. Serle is very well known in literary and dramatic 
circles, not only from having been the recent editor of th 
Weekly Dispatch, but as Macready’s reader at Drury Lane for 
many years, and as the author of several successful dramas— 
a list of which was given, we think, in the Zra A/manack fa 
last year. He is brother-in-law of the veteran Charles Cowden 
Clarke, having married Cecilia Novello. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


have proved beyond question that 


“NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 


tary contributions; nor can he give any; ROWLANDS’ M ACASSAR OIL 
attention to anonymous communications. hs din Gectn cht cata t 
age a is the best and safest st a pautifi r 
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5. P—If publishers do not furnish us 
with lists of their forthcoming books, we eS: Se. t= 
cannot announce them. We do not notice 
anything in these columns which has not been 
satto us in the usual manner.—This will 
mswer your other queries, 





Just ready, price 6d. post free. 
AME HISTORY’S TALE of ST. 
GEORGE, his SISTER, and the DRAGON. 


Every reader of Dame Europa’s School, Replies and Sequels, 
should read this without delay. 


| Joun Honces, 47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, 





TO OUR READERS. 


OUR PORTRAITS :—We are happy to 
ke able to announce that we have made 
arrangements with Mr, CHARLES WATKINS, 
of 54 Chancery Lane (late of Parliament 
Street and Charing Cross), the eminent Pho- PHEMIE KELLER —~ 
ugrapher, for a Series A tay of a THE RICH HUSBAND : . : : as. 6d. 
iinguished persons, to be taken by him r ‘ / 
apressly for the WuLusTRaTED Review, | NJ OVELETTES. By the same Author. 
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OVELS. By GERTRUDE FENTON. 
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N OVELS. By the Author of “ George 
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A full Record of Ecclesiastical News. 
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| On February 15th was published the first number of a 
new serial, entitled 


"THE SACRISTY : a Magazine of Eccle- 
siastical Art and Literature. To be issued in Quar- 
terly Numbers, price 2s. 6d. each, post free. 

_ This periodical is designed to serve as a means of commu- 
nication between lovers of Christian art and those engaged 
in Church restoration. It will contain not only archeological 
and ecclesiological articles, but also popular papers and 
notices of books in any way connected with the subject 
which is its speciality. The iihestrations will consist of pho 
tographs and anastatic drawings ; their number will depend 
on the amount of support received. With every number will 
he given a plate of patterns for ecclesiastical embroidery, 
the proper size, and with the colours indicated. Patterns of 
such Instrumenta Ecclesiastica as may be made by ordinary 
tradesmen, with the assistance of working drawings—e.g. 
head-stones and grave crosses—will be supplied occasionally. 
Ecclesiastical music will also be represented. 


| Some or THE ConTents or No. I, 

The Completion of St. Paul's. By J. P. Micklethwaite, 
| F.S.A. (illustrated).—Christian Symbolical Zoology. By 
| Herr B. Eckl, of Cologne, and the Editor.—The Story of the 
| Robbery of MSS. from the Royal Library at Paris. By S. 

Baring Gould, M.A.—On the Mosaics at Ravenna. By 
| R. W. Twigg.—On Colour for Decoration. By John Aldam 
| Heaton.—‘ Ave Verum,” “Hail! true Body,” a Parisian 
Melody.—Sketches in Foreign Churches. I. Dinant.—The 

Windows of Strasburg Cathedral. By F. P.—St. Barnabas 

Church, Oxford. By Somers Clarke, jun. 

JOHN HODGES, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London’ 


HURCH OPINION. New Series. 
| Published every Saturday, price Twopence. 
Church Opinion contains articles from the leading papers 
| and magazines upon the chief Ecclesiastical Topics ofthe day, 
with all the latest Church News, Occasional Notes, Corre- 
spondence, Reviews, a complete list of Clerical Appoint- 
ments, Preferments, and Vacancies, Notes on Current 
Events, University Intelligence, and Legal Reports. 

The Summary of Church News is made as complete as 
possible, and the Editor invites the co-operation of his Sub- 
scribers in every part of the world, as they may by this 
means render valuable assistance, by forwarding concise 
reports of all matters interesting to Churchmen, which take 
| place in their respective localities. 

The Correspondence Columns are open to all persons of 
all sections of the Church, and the opportunity thus afforded 
for men to meet on a fair and neutral ground will, it is 
hoped, be productive of lasting good. Preference will be 
given to letters signed by their authors. 

The Reviews present another important feature in Church 
Opinion, as, in addition to an Original Notice, giving an 
impartial summary of the contents of each volume, extracts 
or entire reviews will be added from the Notices which have 
appeared in other papers, thereby affording a valuable result 
never till now attained. 

Notes and Queries will be inserted from time to time, to 
enable Churchmen to obtain information on all matters con- 
nected with Liturgiology, Church Music, Hymnology, Cam- 
panology, and other points of interest, and also to form a 
medium for the interchange of plans for practical work in 
the Church's cause. Communications on these and kindred 
subjects are respectfully desired. 

Advertisements received by the Publisher, Mr. Joun 
CLARKE, at the Office, 9, Red Pecnainnta: Fleet-street, E.C., 
to whom all Post-office Orders and Cheques should be made 
payable, and where also Books for Review and all commu 
nications to the Editor are to be sent. Cheques to be crossed 
Union Bank. 

Subscription for One Year, post free, r1s. ; for Six 
Kronths, 5s. 6d., payable in advance. 
Orrice: 9, Rep Lion-covrt, Fieer-street, E.C. 








Now ready, 
HARLES KENT’S POEMS. 
THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION. 
Handsome cloth, bevelled boards. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“* As many of these compositions are already old acquaint- 
ances, we need only glance at the picturesque and appre- 
ciative delineations of poets in their haunts, called ‘ Dream- 
land ;’ at the rich and finished transcript from nature, entitled 
‘ Fructidor ;’ at the chivalrous tone of the writer's mind and 
its sympathy with modern ideas, as evidenced in such poems 
as ‘Lamartine in February ;’ at his simple and genuine 
pathos, of which ‘Amelia’ is a type ; and at his sympathy 
with the animated pleasures of rural life, in evidence of whic 
we may cite ‘The Morris Dancers.” ‘Aletheia’ is the 
longest, and, on the whole, the noblest — in the collection. 
It will be recurred to not only for its beauty of description, 
but for its pure and elevated philosophy. The reader will 
note not only the atmosphere in which the chief figure moves, 
but also the full and appropriate details which enrich the 

icture, The high and varied merits of the book ought to 
insure its popularity.” —A thenaum, 


CHARLTON TUCKER, 21, Northumberland Street, 
Strand. 








Strand, W. C. 


Post-office, Regent-street, W. 
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HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLA-| 


VIUS JOSEPHUS, AND HIS HISTORY OF 
THE JEWISH WAR. Translated by the Rev. RopEert 
Trait, LL.D., with Explanatory Introduction and Notes 
by Isaac Taytor. One Handsome Octavo Volume of 800 

, with 75 Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings in the 
Hiely Land. Cloth, extra gilt, 25s.; or in morocco extra, 


2s. 
a Whether we consider the superior style of the Transla- 
tion, the excellence of the Notes, the value of the Illustra- 
tions, or the care bestowed on the getting up of the 
Work, this edition of ‘‘ Josephus” must be of great service 
to Biblical and Theological Students of-all Classes, while 
ethers wil nd it the best avaiable sobatute for comp 


HE PILGRIM’S STAFF, AND 

CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK. Mepitations 

AND PRAYERS FOR EVERY MORNING AND EVENING 

In THE YEAR, selected from the Fathers and ap- 

inted Teachers of the Church of a By Henry 

SMITH, ., of King’s College, London. ‘Two Series, 
crown 8vo, cloth. Each ss. Ea ( 

“We recommend such a ‘Staff’ to every pilgrim, and 
such a rule for his ‘Daily Walk’ to every Christian,”— 
Churchman's Monthly Review. ’ ’ 

“Fraught with most excellent devotional contemplations 
and prayers.” —Churchman. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF POPERY; com- 
pRISING A Brier History oF THE COUNCIL OF 
Trent, anp A CompLetTe View oF RoMAN CATHOLIC 
‘THEOLOGY. ird Edition. 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 
The late Dr. Coprestone, Bishop of Llandaff, re- 








marks :— 

“A work which I can never cease to recommend as alone 
sufficient to instruct a mind desirous of the truth on this 
momentous subject in all its branches. It is a book full of 
learning, and scrupulous in Coy Oy for all its 
statements; and yet so written t it may serve as a 
manual even to those who have not had a learned education, 
and may put them in possession of all that is necessary to 
guide their judgment, and to maintain the cause of their 
Church against the Church of Rome, and against those who, 
though not professed bers, are her ambig log 
and abettors. ‘There is not, I believe, so good a thesaurus 
to be found any where, of all that relates to this subject. It 
is well arranged, in its refe and authorities, 
copious in its quotations, and, though earnest and zealous 
for the truth, candid, charitable, and moderate, a 
that can be deemed the language of party spirit, or prejudice, 
or hostility.” 

HE BOOK OF CHESS: a new and 
comprehensive Guide to all Players of that Intellectual 
Game; with full Instructions in Blindfold Chess. B 
Georce H. Secxrrx. With numerous Illustrations. Half- 
nd, marbled edges, 5s. ¥ : 

“This work is invaluable to the learner and interesting to 
the advanced player, and will probably take its place as a 
standard work of its class.” — Western Daily Press. 

HIRTY-THREE YEARS IN TAS- 

MANIA AND VICTORIA. By G. T. Ltovp. 

Being the Actual Experience of the Author. Interspersed 

with Historic Jottings, Narratives, and Counsel to Emigrants. 
With Emigrati Map. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“‘Tts style is animated and full of humour, while the sound 
advice and just conclusions scattered through its pages prove 
the author to be a man whose head and heart are in the right 
place.” —A thenaum. 


ISTORY OF PROGRESS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By the Author of “‘ Enquire Within.” 
In Two Series. Copiously Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, each 5s. 
The First Series contains Agriculture, Roads, Water Con- 
veyance, D, ic Archi , Navigation, Geographical 
Discovery. The Second Series contains Manufactures, 
Commerce, Religious Liberty, Civil Liberty. 
“Characterized by clear statement and simple narrative, 
easy of comprehension, and very pleasant to read.”— 
Glasgow Citizen. 
HE COMPREHENSIVE TUNE 
BOOK. Epirep sy GAUNTLETT AND KEARNs. 
A vaLuas_e CoLiecTion or Sacrep Music For Con- 
GREGATIONAL AND Famity Use, containing Seven Hun- 
dred Original and Psalm and Hymn Tunes, in 
every variety of Metrical Hymnody. In Vocal Score, with 
Accompaniment. Oblong 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE CHOIR 
BOOK, CONTAINING UPWARDS oF THREE HuN- 
DRED CHoraL Sacrep Harmony Pikce#s, consisting of 
Anthems, Choruses, Airs, Sanctuses, Chants, Responses, 
Doxologies, Organ Themes, Symphonies, Interludes, &c., 
&c. Oblong 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
“ As to its intrinsic value, it stands unrivalled, and deserves 
Fa patronage and support of every lover of music.” —/pstvich 
‘ournal. 











LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, 65, PATERNOSTER-ROW, EC. 
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ROBERT H. BAYNES, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael's and All Angels’, Coventry. 
NGLISH LYRICS: a Collection of 
English Poetry of the Present Day. Dedicated to 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester. With Frontispiece by Joun 
LeicuTon, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 5s.; or 
morocco antique, 12s. 6d. 

“* A charming collection of lyrical poetry.”—Yohn Bull. 

_“‘ The material temple is pd fit structure for the shrine 
within." —Clerical Fournad. 

“* A most welcome and valuable gift.” —Standard. 

“The collection may be i both for the sentiment, 
chiefly religious, which pervades it, and for its merits of 
execution.” —A theneum. 

“‘A really valuable collection of some of the purest gems 
from our English poets.” —Church and State Review. 


YRA ANGLICANA: Hymns and Sa- 
cred Songs. Forty-eighth Thousand. Cloth antique, 
38. 6d. ; or morocco antique, gs. 
“Its intrinsic merits are very considerable.” —Sfectator. 
“The printer, the paper-maker, and the binder have united 
their skill to give a finished beauty to the book, which we 
have great pleasure in heartily recommending.” —Literary 
Churchman, 
“The pieces have a more finished poetical character than 
the generality of hymns."”—Clerical Fournad. 
“*A more elegant little volume in appearance has not for a 
long time issued from the press.” —/P ress. 


UTUMN MEMORIES,AND OTHER 
VERSES. With Ten Page Illustrations by — 
Leicuton, F.S.A., E. F. C. Crark, and others. Small 
4to, cloth antique, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; morocco antique, 9s. 
“Several good and agreeable engravings, from ‘cavee 
by John Leighton and E. F. C. Clark, accompany this 
graceful volume, and the hymns are the production of a true 
t. They are charming as compositions, and of deep value 
for the lessons they convey.”—Art Fournal. 
‘A very pretty little book, capitally printed and got up, and 
with most charming illustrations.” —Zrterary Churchman. 
“*Mr. Baynes has laid the many Churchmen and Church- 
women to whom the poetical expression of pious thought is 
a hi. A. Sa 





ing and delig spell, under obligation. The 
volume is well got up and beautifully illustrated.” —Zugiish 
Churchman. 


HE MANUAL OF FAMILY 

& PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS. 
With the Collects, and a Collection of Hymns for Household 
Worship. Printed in large type, with red rubrics, toned 
Paper, cloth antique, 2s. ; morocco or calf antique, gs. 

‘Mr. Baynes appears to have caught the spirit and 
rhythmic character of prayer that will be remembered.”— 
Contem, ry Review. 

“Will doubtless receive a welcome in many households.” 
Sar = 

. volume is beautifully printed in type, and 
rubricated.”—Fohn Bull. fy ail 

“We heartily recommend this new Manual of Family 
Prayer.” — Worcester Fournal. 


YMNS ON THE HOLY COMMU- 

, NION. By Apa Cameripce, Author of ‘‘ Hymns 
on the Litany,” &c. Small 4to, cloth antique, red edges, 
38. 6d., or morocco antique, 10s. 6d. 

“‘ A very superior volume indeed, and many of the pieces 
deserve high praise.”—Literary Churchman. 

“* They exactly express the sound, healthy union of practice 
founded on faith, and of duty associated with love.” —Press. 

“*The Hymns are Paneth meritorious, and the subjects 
chosen are of lasting moment."”—O.z/ford Herald. 


HE CANTERBURY HYMNAL. A 
. Book of Common Praise, adapted to the Services in 

the Book of Common Prayer. Royal 24mo; cloth, od. 
A Superior Edition, on toned paper, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 


HE SUPPLEMENTAL HYMN- 
BOOK. Published under the sanction of the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 18mo, cloth limp, 4d. 
A Superior Edition, on fine paper, cloth, gilt edges, 6d. 
HE CHURCHMAN’S' SHILLING 
MAGAZINE AND FAMILY TREASURY. 
Vols. I: to VIII. now ready, each containing above 650 
pages, with illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth antique, 
price 7s. 6d. each. 
“The standard of lierary excellence is very good, and the 
type and paper luxurious beyond example.” —Guardian. 
“*Doubtless found in the family of every Churchman.”— 
Examiner. 
** By far the best of our Shilling monthlies.”—Znglish 
Churchman. 
“We have been struck with the very excellent character 
of its contents.”—Clerical Fournal. 
“The binding and the type are excellent, and worthil 
shrine the i amount of entertaining matter with 
which its pages teem.” —Fohkn Bull. 
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THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNy 
6/FT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


‘THE Lapy or THE Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood. A Series 
of Tales and Conversations on the Subject of Confirmation, 
for the use of Young Females in the Middle and Higher 
Ranks of Society. Cheaper Edition, complete in 5 Volume: 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 3s. 6d. each. : 

Karl of the Locket, and his Three Wishes. By Dayid 
M. Smith. With Col. Frontispiece, and 7 page Engraving: 

Tales of Chivalry and Romance. By the same Author, 
— Verner ; or, the Hill of Difficulty. By Marth 


The Infant Pilgrim's Progress. By Mrs. Sherwood, 

The Indian Pilgrim's Progress. By Mrs. Sherwood, 

Stories Explanatory of the Church Catechism. By Mn 
Sherwood. 

Happy Evenings: a Home Record. By Mrs. Balfour. 

Moral Heroism: the Trials and Triumphs of the Grea 





and Good. By Mrs. Balfour. 
Sunb for all S : Precepts, Counsels, and Cay. 
tions. Edited by Mrs. Balfour. 


Uphill Work. By Mrs. Balfour. 

The Women of Scripture. By Mrs. Balfour. 

Drawing for Young Children. Containing 150 Drawing 
Copies and numerous Exercises. 

Restend and its People. By Emily Taylor. 

Great Facts: a Description of the most Remarkable In. 
ventions of the Present Century. By F. C. Bakewell. 

That’s it; or, Plain ‘Teaching. By the Editor of 
“Enquire Within.” With upwards of 1200 Engravi 

Walks Abroad and Evenings at Home. By the Edi 
of “‘ Enquire Within.” 

Wise Counsels: a Book for Young Men. By the Rev. 
Thomas Binney. 

Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters. By 
James Dodds. 

Golden Counsels: Persuasives to a Christian Life. By 
Rev. Canon Melville. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With 8 Steel Engravi 

Robinson Crusoe. With 6 full-page Coloured Illustrations 

Swiss Family Robinson. ith 6 full-page Coloured 
Illustrations. 

Sandford and Merton. With 6 full-page Coloured Ile 
trations. 

Heroism of Boyhood. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
7 full-page Engravings. 

Stories and Srudies of English History. By Mrs. § C 
Hall and Mrs. Foster. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
75 Engravings. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments. Family Edition. Wit 
6 full-page Coloured Illustrations. 

Adventures of Don Quixote. Family Edition. With, 
full-page Coloured Illustrations, and 60 Wood Engravings. 





HALF-CROWN GIFT BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 

Tue Mimic, and Two other Stories for Boys. By Maria 
Edgeworth. 

The Bracelets, and the Good French Governess. Two 
Stories for Girls. By Maria Edgeworth. 

Lazy Lawrence, and Simple Susan. 
Young Persons. By Maria Edgeworth. 

The Last Shilling ; or, the Selfish Child. By the Rey, P. 
B Kelle Henry and his Bearer Boosy. By Mrs. Sherwoah 

ittle Henry and his Bearer sy. By Mrs. 

Charles Lorraine, the Young Soldier. By Mrs. Sherwood 

Emma and her Nurse. By Mrs. Cameron. . 

Pleasant Rhymes for Little Readers. By Josephine. 

A Glance at the Globe and the Worlds around us. By 
Jefferys Taylor. : 

Stray Leaves of a Naturalist. By David Ross. 

Lyra Christiana. By the Rev. Robert Montgomery. 32m 

Twenty-four Tales of the Early En lish Church. 

The Sister of Mercy: a Story of the Times in 
we live. 

Christian Love and Loyalty: a Tale. By A. L. 0. E. 

The Elements of Success : a Book for Young Men. 

Life and its Purposes. A Book for Young ies. 

Favourite Fairy Tales. With 12 full-page Coloured 
Illustrations. - 

Gilfillan’s Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Covenant 

Simpson's Traditions of the Covenanters. 7 

Ned Franks ; or, the Christian's my By A. L. 0. 

The Lake of the Woods. By A. L. O. E. 

Sheer off: a Tale. By A. L. O. E. ‘ 

The Holiday Keepsake. By William Martin. 

Chimney Corner Stories. By William Martin. Sea 

Adventures of a Sailor Boy, and other Tales of the 
By William Martin. With many —~-_ ~ 

Tales of Filial <7"  ! _—- H. Barrau. 

A Braid of Cords. . L. O. E. : 

Adversaria, Ana, and Table Talk. By Alexander Hislop. 


Lists of Houlston and Sons’ Smaller Publi 
cations may be had upon application. 
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